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Token-ring 
users  sound 
off  to  OTF 


By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 

ST.  LOUIS  —  Leading  token- 
ring  network  users  last  week  told 
vendors  in  the  Open  Token  Foun¬ 
dation  (OTF)  they  should  work 
harder  to  ensure  interoperability 
of  products. 

Top  network  executives  from 
American  Airlines,  Inc.,  Coca- 
Cola  Foods,  Electronic  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp,  and  Shell  Oil  Co.  said 
OTF  members  must  bring  easy- 
to-install  products  to  market, 
provide  better  technical  support 
and  cooperate  in  conducting  in¬ 
teroperability  testing. 

Some  also  called  for  IBM  to 
join  OTF  to  assure  buyers  that  to¬ 
ken-ring  products  from  multiple 
vendors  will  work  together.  The 
users  addressed  the  OTF  at  its 
first  public  meeting  here.  The 
foundation  was  formed  late  last 
year  to  promote  interoperability 
of  token-ring  products  and  to 
spur  usage  of  the  local  network¬ 
ing  system  (“Network  makers 
team  up  in  token-ring  associa¬ 
tion,”  W,  Dec.  5,  1988). 

Jim  Brandenburg,  senior  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  with  Shell  Oil,  urged 
vendors  to  put  aside  their  differ¬ 
ences  and  work  together  to  reme¬ 
dy  service  problems  in  multiven- 
( continued  on  page  6 ) 
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Threats  to  Loss  of  The  inability 
applications  message  to  identify  net 
from  net  users  intMrity  or  users 
confidentiality 


Other 


Security  concerns  cited  by  285  respondents  to  a  new  Ernst  &  Whinney  study, 
see  story,  page  4. 
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Transport  Canada  devises 
distributed  processing  plan 


By  Paul  Desmond 

Senior  writer 


OTTAWA  —  Transport  Cana¬ 
da  last  week  detailed  plans  to  mi¬ 
grate  its  IBM  SNA  network  to  a 
distributed  OSI  net  based  on  an 
X.25  backbone  supporting  hun¬ 
dreds  of  minicomputers. 

Faced  with  increasing  process¬ 
ing  demands  on  its  IBM  network 
and  decreasing  funds  and  staff. 
Transport  Canada  —  the  Canadi¬ 
an  equivalent  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation  —  de¬ 
vised  a  plan  to  ease  the  burden  on 


its  mainframe  by  distributing  pro¬ 
cessing  to  500  or  more  mid-range 
processors. 

The  minicomputers  will  run  a 
version  of  Unix  created  by  glean¬ 
ing  the  common  elements  from 
versions  of  the  operating  system 
backed  by  the  Open  Software 
Foundation  (OSF),  which  is 
spearheaded  by  IBM,  and  Unix  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.,  which  is  led  by 
AT&T. 

The  project,  estimated  to  cost 
$235  million  over  five  years, 
( continued  on  page  39) 


Sikes  gets  Bush  nod 
to  fill  top  FCC  post 

Nominee  says  his  first  task  as  chairman  will  be 
to  set  national  telecommunications  policy  goals. 


By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  After 
weeks  of  anticipation.  President 
Bush  last  week  nominated  Alfred 
Sikes  to  fill  the  top  spot  in  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

It  was  originally  expected  that 
Sikes  would  be  nominated  as  FCC 
chairman  two  weeks  ago  when 
Bush  named  Andrew  Barrett  and 
Sherrie  Marshall  as  FCC  commis¬ 
sioners.  Speculation  that  Sikes 
would  be  named  to  the  post  began 
as  early  as  February. 

Sikes  currently  serves  as  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  for  communica¬ 
tions  and  information  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and 
administrator  of  the  National 
Telecommunications  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Administration  (NTIA). 

White  House  officials  have  so 
far  given  no  explanation  for  the 
delay  in  Sikes’  nomination. 

In  an  interview  with  Network 
lUor/^/ last  week,  Sikes  said  that  if 
confirmed  as  chairman,  his  first 
goal  would  be  to  evaluate  the 
telecommunications  industry 
and  set  national  policy  priorities. 

“Communications  services 
are  increasingly  central  to  our 
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Toll-free  services  market 
set  for  explosive  growth 


By  Daniel  Briere 

Special  to  Network  World 

Since  AT&T  introduced  800 
service  in  1967,  toll-free  num¬ 
bers  have  become 
an  integral  part  of 
business.  The  mar¬ 
ket  will  grow  from 
$5.1  billion  this 
year  to  $6.8  bil¬ 
lion  in  1992,  says 
Steve  Reynolds 
of  Link  Resources 
Corp.,  a  New  York 
market  research 
firm. 

Large  and  small 
companies  alike  can  benefit 
from  today’s  800  services.  The 


base  fee  for  an  800  line  has 
dropped  to  as  low  as  $2.75  per 
month.  That’s  less  expensive 
than  call  waiting. 

With  new  fea¬ 
tures  and  capabili¬ 
ties  on  the  way,  it 
will  soon  be  hard  to 
imagine  how  users 
ever  got  along  with¬ 
out  800  service. 

The  public  is 
also  getting  more 
accustomed  to 
800  numbers.  More 
than  50%  of  all  con¬ 
sumers  used  an  800 
number  at  least  once  last 
( continued  on  page  20 ) 


FCC  nominee  Alfred  Sikes 

economic  and  social  progress, 
and  I  think  we  need  a  clear  set  of 
national  goals,”  he  said.  “I  think 
that  would  alleviate  the  regula¬ 
tory  gridlock  between  the  FCC 
and  Congress.” 

Sikes  said  he  believes  regula¬ 
tors  have  focused  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  on  “plain  old  telephone  ser¬ 
vice,”  rather  than  evaluating  how 
new  technologies  could  be  used 
( continued  on  page  39) 


UB  LAN  plan 
halts  users’ 
wiring  work 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Wtiter _ 

In  the  wake  of  Ungermann- 
Bass,  Inc.’s  pledge  to  support 
16M  bit/sec  token-ring  local  net¬ 
works  on  unshielded  telephone 
wire,  many  users’  wiring  projects 
have  ground  to  a  halt. 

The  ability  to  use  unshielded 
wire  to  support  high-speed  local 
networks,  rather  than  the  shield¬ 
ed  wire  IBM  requires,  will  enable 
users  to  install  the  less  expensive 
media  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
can  accommodate  most  future 
needs. 

Ungermann-Bass,  however, 
has  yet  to  release  pricing  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  components  that 
enable  its  Access/One  wiring 
concentrator  to  support  I6M  bit/ 
sec  on  unshielded  wire,  leaving 
users  and  consultants  wondering 
(continued  on  page  8) 


US  sprint  may  assimilate 
Telenet  data  network  unit 

Top  carrier  official  says  the  decision  to  merge 
the  companies  could  be  made  in  a  few  weeks. 


By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

NEW  YORK  -  A  top  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  official  said 
last  week  the  company  is  consid¬ 
ering  merging  its  Telenet  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  data  network 
subsidiary  into  its  core  carrier 
business. 

The  integration  would  enable 
US  Sprint  to  compete  more  effec¬ 
tively  against  AT&T  and  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  in  provid¬ 
ing  users  with  custom-designed, 
integrated  voice,  data  and  video 
networks.  The  carrier  stressed 
that  no  decisions  have  been  made 
yet  but  said  plans  to  integrate  Te¬ 
lenet  into  US  Sprint  will  likely  be 
approved  in  the  next  several 
weeks.  US  Sprint  would  not  say  if 
integrating  Telenet  into  its  oper¬ 
ations  would  cut  the  carrier’s  op¬ 
erating  costs. 

“Telenet  as  a  company  will  be 
integrated  into  US  Sprint,  but  its 
name  will  not  disappear,”  said 
David  Dorman,  National  Ac¬ 
counts  Division  president  for  US 
Sprint.  “It’s  at  the  discussion  and 
planning  level  now.  We’re  look¬ 
ing  at  integrating  product  lines 
and  ways  to  combine  redundant 
operations.” 

A  Telenet  spokesman  said 


there  is  no  approved  corporate 
plan  to  merge  Telenet  into  US 
Sprint.  He  said  Telenet  and  US 
Sprint  are  trying  to  “achieve  syn¬ 
ergies  wherever  possible.” 

Dorman  discussed  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  Telenet  into  US  Sprint  at 
“Super  Intelligent  Networks:  The 
Third  Wave,”  a  communications 
conference  sponsored  by  The 
Yankee  Group,  a  Boston-based 
consulting  and  research  firm. 

US  Sprint  will  likely  eliminate 
redundant  operations,  including 
sales,  product  line  planning,  re¬ 
search  and  development,  and  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Network 
development  efforts,  Dorman 
said. 

“We  think  we  can  accomplish 
this  without  disrupting  customer 
relationships  or  services,”  he 
added. 

US  Sprint  would  not  say 
whether  jobs  will  be  eliminated 
by  consolidation  of  operations. 

Telenet  recently  created  a 
new  group  that  may  be  called 
upon  to  ease  the  transition  if  a  US 
Sprint/Telenet  integration  is  im¬ 
plemented.  “What  my  organiza¬ 
tion  does  is  bridge  product  offer¬ 
ings  from  the  companies  as  we 
merge  ourselves  together  into  a 
( continued  on  page  39 ) 


AT&T  plans  to  pare  56K 
DDS  service  rates  by  20% 

New  routing  option  will  improve  service  reliability. 


By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 

BASKING  RIDGE,  N.J.  — 
AT&T  said  last  week  it  will  cut 
rates  by  20%  for  its  56K  bit/sec 
Dataphone  Digital  Services 
(DDS)  and  provide  a  new  routing 
option  to  improve  network  reli¬ 
ability. 

AT&T  told  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  the 
rate  reductions  were  necessary  to 
make  the  private-line  service 
more  competitive  with  offerings 
of  rival  carriers  and  to  bring  5oK 
bit/sec  DDS  pricing  in  line  with 
pricing  for  its  9-6K  bit/sec  DDS 
and  AccunetTl.5  services. 

AT&T  said  it  will  reduce  the 
fixed  and  per-mile  charges  for  the 
service.  Mileage  charges  are  cal¬ 
culated  using  four  mileage  bands. 
For  example,  the  price  of  a  circuit 
from  101  to  500  miles  long  will 
include  a  $571  fked  monthly 
charge  plus  $2.32  per  mile.  Un¬ 
der  the  current  rates,  the  same 
circuit  w'ould  have  a  fixed  month¬ 
ly  charge  of  $713.50  plus  $2.90 
per  mile. 

Under  the  new  pricing,  circuits 
between  one  and  50  miles  long 
will  be  priced  at  a  $232  fixed 


monthly  charge  plus  $7.74  per 
mile.  Circuits  from  51  to  100 
miles  long  will  be  priced  at  a 
$435  fixed  monthly  charge  plus 
$3-68  per  mile.  A  circuit  between 
501  and  1,000  miles  will  have  a 
$1,081.40  fixed  monthly  charge 
plus  $1.30  per  mile. 

According  to  AT&T,  the  20% 
reductions  also  apply  to  prices 
for  56k  bit/sec  DDS  service  of¬ 
fered  under  one-,  three-  and  five- 
year  fixed-rate  plans,  and  to 
monthly  totals  applied  to  the  DDS 
Volume  Pricing  and  Multi-Service 
Volume  Pricing  plans. 

The  new  rates  are  scheduled 
to  take  effect  July  7. 

Joaquin  Gonzalez,  partner  at 
Ernst  &  Whinney/Network  Strat¬ 
egies  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  said  AT&T’s 
announcement  illustrates  the 
downward  trend  in  digital  service 
pricing  due  to  increasing  use  of  fi¬ 
ber-optic  facilities  networks. 

“Beyond  dropping  through 
the  floor,  digital  facility  rates  will 
burrow  through  to  the  core  of  the 
earth,”  Gonzalez  said,  making  for 
“bandwidth  too  cheap  to  meter.” 

Gerald  Mayfield,  president  of 
DMW  Enterprises  in  Stamford, 
( continued  on  page  38 ) 
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US  Sprint  insight.  A  top  US  Sprint  Commu¬ 
nications  Co.  official  last  week  said  the  carrier  will 
introduce  its  first  network  management  system, 
dubbed  Insight,  next  month.  Insight  software  will 
run  on  IBM  Personal  Computers  and  compatibles 
and  enable  users  to  download  traffic  and  alarm  in¬ 
formation  from  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAXes  and 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  DMS  250  central  office 
switches  used  in  US  Sprint’s  network. 

Customers  can  use  the  data  to  analyze  traffic  pat¬ 
terns,  optimize  their  networks  for  cost  and  perfor¬ 
mance  and  spot  usage  trends,  according  to  Dave 
Dorman,  president  of  US  Sprint’s  National  Accounts 
Division.  Insight  will  first  be  sold  as  an  optional  fea¬ 
ture  with  the  carrier’s  Virtual  Private  Network  ser¬ 
vice  and  later  with  its  private-line  service,  Dorman 
said.  US  Sprint  first  developed  Insight  for  use  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  in  its  Federal  Tele¬ 
communications  System  2000  net,  Dorman  said. 

FCC  acts  on  Tariff  1 2,  price  caps.  The 

Federal  Communications  Commission  last  week  ap¬ 
proved  AT&T’s  revisions  to  five  Tariff  1 2  arrange¬ 
ments  that  the  agency  had  found  unlawful  in  an 
April  ruling.  The  custom  network  arrangements 
were  for  General  Electric  Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  E.I. 
DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  American  Airlines,  Inc. 
and  American  Express  Co.  The  FCC  denied  petitions 
for  rejection  of  the  revisions  filed  by  MCI  Telecom¬ 
munications  Corp.,  US  Sprint  Communications  Co. 
and  the  Independent  Data  Communications  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association. 

The  commission  also  last  week  denied  objections 


against  new  residential  rates  filed  by  AT&T,  clear¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  carrier  to  begin  operation  under 
price  cap  regulation,  which  took  effect  Saturday. 

AT&T  proposed  $  140  million  in  rate  cuts  for  res¬ 
idential  and  small  business  customers  in  May  to 
bring  its  prices  in  line  with  price  cap  specifications. 

U.S.,  Japan  shake  hands  on  trade.  The 

U.S.  resolved  a  telecommunications  trade  dispute 
with  Japan  last  week  and  put  plans  on  hold  to  levy 
import  tariffs  on  Japanese  communications  gear. 

Last  April,  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Represen¬ 
tative  (USTR)  accused  Japan  ofunfairly  barring  Mo¬ 
torola,  Inc.  from  offering  cellular  telephone  service 
in  Tokyo  and  nearby  urban  areas.  The  USTR  threat¬ 
ened  to  slap  100%  tariffs  on  an  array  of  Japanese 
products,  including  private  branch  exchanges  and 
other  equipment  (“U.S.  may  tariff  telecom  imports 
from  Japan,”  NW,  May  29)  if  the  restrictions  were 
not  dropped  by  July  10. 

Under  the  agreement  announced  last  week,  Ja¬ 
pan  said  it  will  let  Motorola  operate  its  cellular  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  disputed  cities  and  the  USTR  said  it  would 
not  follow  through  on  the  threatened  tariffs. 

Satellite  reservations.  Days  Inns  of 
America,  Inc.  last  week  announced  a  $5.8  million 
contract  with  AT&T  subsidiary  Tridom  Corp.  to  dou¬ 
ble  the  size  of  the  hotel  chain’s  satellite-based  reser¬ 
vation  network  to  support  a  total  of  1 ,500  locations. 
The  network  enables  Days  Inn  franchises  to  trans¬ 
mit  and  receive  credit  card  and  hotel  reservation  in¬ 
formation  using  very  small  aperture  terminals. 
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Letter  Quality  Roces 
InUnderG  Spends. 


Videoconferencing 
For  $12  An  Hour. 


High  Speed  Data 
ForThe  Price  Of  AVoice  Call. 


And  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  breakthroughs 
made  possible  by  U  S  Sprint’s  remarkable  new 
data  service,  FON  56?"* 

For  the  first  time  ever,  it  lets  you  send  data 
anywhere  in  America  at  56kbps  over  a  fiber  optic 
voice  line,  without  expensive  private  lines  or 
access  charges. 

Making  possible  a  new  generation  of  fax 
machines  that  can  send  a  letter  quality  page  in 
less  than  six  seconds. 

Dropping  the  cost  of  video  conferencing  from 
$300  an  hour  to  $12. 

And  cutting  the  cost  of  sending  bulk  data  at 
56kbps  from  over  a  dollar  a  minute  to  about  10 
to  12  cents. 

These  and  many  more  applications  are  made 
possible  by  U  S  Sprint’s  exclusive  nationwide 
1^%  digital  fiber  optic  network,  which  gives 
FON  56  a  level  of  reliability  never  before  possible 
over  voice  lines. 

They’re  all  available  right  now  to  U  S  Sprint 
VPN™  customers,  and  to  other  business 
customers  later  ^is  year. 

Tb  see  what  FON  56  can  do  for  your  company, 
call  your  Account  Manager  today.  And  talk  with 
the  best. 


US  Sprint 

Talk  With  The  Besr 


0 1989  US  Sprint  Ckimmunications  Company  Limited  Partnership. 

®  US  Sprint  is  a  registered  trademark  of  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  Limited  Partnership. 


CO  fire,  virus  attack  raise 
awareness,  not  preparation 

Report  cites  need  for  enterprise  security  plans. 

By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  Writer 


Europe  takes  step  toward 

VAN 


By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  Writer 
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NEW  YORK  —  Last  year’s 
Hinsdale,  Ill.,  central  office 
switch  fire  and  the  Internet  virus 
have  raised  awareness  of  net¬ 
work  security,  but  few  firms  have 
taken  comprehensive  measures 
to  protect  networks  and  comput¬ 
er  systems,  according  to  a  new  re¬ 
port. 

While  nearly  90%  of  execu¬ 
tives  say  security  is  a  major  con¬ 
cern  for  their  companies,  more 
than  40%  of  U.S.  businesses  may 
be  susceptible  to  business-stop¬ 
ping  information  systems  break¬ 
downs,  according  to  “The  1989 
Ernst  &  Whinney  Computer  Secu¬ 
rity  Survey:  A  Report.” 

Ernst  &  Whinney,  a  profes- 


BOSTON  —  New  England 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  last 
week  became  the  first  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  company  to  announce  a 
fractional  T-1  service  for  the  lo¬ 
cal  loop. 

The  fractional  T-1  offering 
was  one  of  four  digital  data  ser¬ 
vice  (DDS)  tariffs  the  carrier  filed 
with  the  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Utilities. 

The  Superpath  Fractional  T-1 
Service  will  enable  users  to  lease 
eight  or  1 2  DSO  channels,  each  of 
which  operates  at  64K  bit /sec,  on 
a  New  England  Telephone-sup- 
ported  T-1  line  at  a  lower  cost 
than  a  full  T-1  circuit. 

The  service  will  initially  be 
available  in  Massachusetts  and 
will  be  rolled  out  across  New  En¬ 
gland  in  the  future,  said  Deborah 
Sonnenschein,  director  of  trans¬ 
port  services. 


sional  services  firm  that  recently 
merged  with  counterpart  Arthur 
Young,  interviewed  nearly  300 
security  professionals  and  mid- 
dle-to-upper-level  managers  for 
the  report. 

The  growing  reach  of  corpo¬ 
rate  networks  exaggerates  secu¬ 
rity  problems  and  raises  the  need 
for  improved  security  proce¬ 
dures,  said  Peter  Browne,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Ernst  &  Whinney’s  north¬ 
eastern  security  practice.  Securi¬ 
ty  vulnerabilities  are  also  being 
spread  beyond  individual  corpo¬ 
rate  networks  to  the  networks  of 
users’  business  partners  and  to 
the  public  network,  he  said. 

The  report  states:  “How  have 
the  nation’s  information  systems 
become  so  vulnerable?... Partly 


New  York  Telephone  Co.,  the 
other  operating  company  owned 
by  regional  Bell  holding  compa¬ 
ny  Nynex  Corp.,  also  plans  to  file 
a  fractional  T-1  tariff  in  the  near 
future,  a  New  England  Telephone 
spokesman  said.  Other  RBHCs 
are  examining  whether  to  offer 
fractional  T-1  services. 

New  England  Telephone’s 
fractional  T-1  service  will  benefit 
users  that  cannot  cost-justify  a 
full  T-1  between  sites  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  but  have  traffic  exceed¬ 
ing  the  limits  of  the  carrier’s  next 
highest  speed  digital  service, 
which  operates  at  56K  bit/sec. 

Superpath  Fractional  T-1  Ser¬ 
vice  will  also  enable  New  England 
Telephone  customers  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  accessing  interex¬ 
change  fractional  T-1  services. 
Currently,  users  must  lease  an 
entire  T-1  to  access  interex¬ 
change  carrier  fractional  T-1  ser¬ 
vice  (“Fractional  T-1  users  face 


Loss  cause 


System  Malicious 

failure  acts 


Percentage  of  users  reporting 
financial  losses  due  to  computer 
or  network  systems  problems  or 
malicious  acts. 

SOURCE:  ERNST  &  WHINNEY,  NEW  YORK 
GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 


because  they  often  do  not  plan 
broadly  enough  for  the  integrity 
and  availability  of  data.”  The  lack  * 
of  a  “standard,  comprehensive 
computer  security  policy  for  the 
commercial  sector”  is  also  a 
problem,  the  report  said. 

Users  need  to  focus  more  on 
developing  corporatewide  net¬ 
work  security  strategies  instead 
of  developing  security  plans  only 
for  specific  operations,  such  as 
data  processing,  the  report  said. 
The  government  needs  to  help 
fund  research  in  this  area,  the  re¬ 
port  added. 

About  half  of  the  respondents 
reported  financial  losses  result¬ 
ing  from  system  failures  or  down¬ 
time  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  re¬ 
spondents  said  they  had  suffered 
financial  losses  due  to  malicious 
acts,  such  as  fraud  and  embezzle¬ 
ment  (see  graphics,  this  page). 

Some  30%  of  respondents  said 
their  organizations  lost  up  to 
$50,000  over  the  past  two  years 
as  a  result  of  system  failures  or 
downtime.  Another  19%  of  re¬ 
spondents  said  their  organiza¬ 
tions  lost  betweeen  $50,000  and 
( continued  on  page  39) 


local  obstacle,”  June  19)- 
Superpath  Fractional  T-1  Ser¬ 
vice  supports  point-to-point  com¬ 
munications  between  customer 
sites  within  Massachusetts,  an 
area  that  comprises  two  local  ac¬ 
cess  and  transport  areas.  To  sup¬ 
port  communications  between 
the  two  Massachusetts  LATAs,  us¬ 
ers  must  choose  an  interex¬ 
change  carrier. 

With  Superpath  Fractional  T-1 
Service,  users  access  the  nearest 
central  office  via  a  full  T-1  circuit 
that  is  priced  below  the  full  T-1 
rate.  New  England  Telephone 
merges  DSOs  from  different  cus¬ 
tomer  sites  onto  a  New  England 
Telephone  T-1  line. 

New  England  Telephone’s  oth¬ 
er  proposed  services  include  DOV 
Path  Service,  which  supports  si¬ 
multaneous  voice  and  data  on  the 
same  circuit.  Merging  data  onto  a 
voice  circuit  eliminates  the  need 
to  purchase  a  dedicated  facility  to 
link  a  user  to  a  leased  data  line. 

To  use  the  service,  customers 
install  a  New  England  Telephone- 
supplied  data  over  voice  (DOV) 
multiplexer  that  supports  trans- 
( continued  on  page  38 ) 


BRUSSELS,  Belgium  —  The 
European  Commission  (EC)  last 
week  announced  plans  to  open 
state  telecommunications  mo¬ 
nopolies  to  competition  in  some 
value-added  network  services  by 
mid- 1990. 

The  plans  are  designed  to 
make  member  countries  of  the  EC 
more  competitive  and  clear  the 
path  for  a  single  European  mar¬ 
ket  for  communications  goods 
and  services  by  the  end  of  1992. 
The  new  EC  directive  will  allow 
companies  other  than  the  state- 
run  monopolies  to  offer  a  variety 
of  value-added  network  services, 
including  facsimile  transmission, 
electronic  mail,  videotex,  and 
computerized  banking. 

The  EC  moves  are  not  only  sig¬ 
nificant  for  users  and  vendors  in 
Europe  but  for  their  U.S.-based 
counterparts  as  well.  A  more 
open  telecommunications  mar¬ 
ket  in  Europe  will  provide  inter- 


MARLBOROUGH,  Mass.  — 
Stratus  Computer,  Inc.  last  week 
said  it  is  adding  support  for  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  DECnet  pro¬ 
tocols  to  its  XA2000  minicom¬ 
puter,  enabling  users  to  position 
the  device  as  a  transaction  pro¬ 
cessor  in  DECnet  networks. 

Stratus  said  it  is  licensing  Sud¬ 
bury,  Mass.-based  Technology 
Concepts,  Inc.’s  Community 
DECnet-compatible  software  and 
will  work  with  Incotel,  Inc.  of 
New  York  to  port  Community  to 
Stratus’  VOS  operating  system. 
Stratus  will  call  the  resultant  soft¬ 
ware  DNS/2000. 

With  DNS/2000,  Stratus’ 
XA2000  line  of  fault-tolerant 
transaction  processors  can  com¬ 
municate  on  a  peer-to-peer  basis 
with  DEC  VAX  minicomputers  on 
a  DECnet  network.  The  Stratus 
system  will  also  use  existing  Stra¬ 
tus  software  to  communicate  with 
IBM  mainframes  via  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  and  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers  via  asynchro¬ 
nous  links. 

Stratus  currently  provides 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  software  to  link 
XA2000S  to  VAXes  on  an  Ether¬ 
net  network.  But,  said  Eric  Jans- 
zen,  manager  of  third-party  proj¬ 
ects  at  Stratus,  users  are 
unwilling  to  abandon  invest¬ 
ments  in  DECnet-based  applica¬ 
tions  by  using  TCP/IP  software 
for  XA2000-to-VAX  communica¬ 
tions.  Users  would  rather  support 
XA2000-to-VAX  communications 
via  DECnet,  he  said. 


national  network  users  with  a 
greater  array  of  service  choices 
and  net  expansion  options,  as 
well  as  offer  U.S.  vendors  larger 
market  opportunities. 

The  EC’s  directive  to  open  up 
some  value-added  service  mar¬ 
kets  to  competition  “should  en¬ 
courage  efficiency,  innovation 
and  lower  prices,”  according  to  a 
prepared  EC  statement.  Value- 
added  services  represent  a  fairly 
small  but  growing  sector  of  the 
European  telecommunications 
market,  according  to  the  EC. 

The  opening  of  these  markets 
is  expected  to  occur  around  April 
1,  1990.  But  some  EC  members, 
including  France,  Belgium  and  It¬ 
aly,  are  expected  to  resist  the 
EC’s  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices  directive.  At  the  very  least, 
they  are  expected  to  oppose  the 
way  the  EC  has  gone  about  issuing 
it  without  seeking  approval  from 
individual  countries’  EC  minis¬ 
ters.  France  has  already  led  a 
/ continued  on  page  38) 


The  agreement  is  aimed  at  po¬ 
sitioning  Stratus  to  compete  in 
the  manufacturing  arena,  Jans- 
zen  said. 

Stratus  is  positioning  the 
XA2000  as  a  plantwide  computer 
host  capable,  for  example,  of  re¬ 
ceiving  production  orders  from 
corporate  hosts  via  SNA,  prepar¬ 
ing  process  control  programs  and 
downloading  those  programs  via 
DECnet  to  VAXes  on  the  factory 
floor.  The  VAXes  would  control 
robots  and  programmable  con¬ 
trollers. 

“Stratus  is  interested  in  pene¬ 
trating  DEC  accounts.  And  one  of 
the  things  it  needs  to  penetrate 
them  is  to  communicate  on  DEC¬ 
net,”  said  Sandy  Gant,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  mid-range  systems  re¬ 
search  at  InfoCorp,  a  market 
research  firm  in  Cupertino,  Calif. 

Users  that  require  a  Stratus 
system  for  its  reliability  and 
availability  will  benefit  from 
DNS/2000,  Gant  said.  While  DEC 
can  can  match  the  Stratus  capa¬ 
bilities,  users  must  pay  a  price, 
she  added. 

“Digital  can  deliver  high  avail¬ 
ability,  but  they  do  it  through  a  lot 
of  expensive  redundancy  and  it 
requires  customer  programming. 
Stratus  delivers  high  reliability 
more  easily  and  more  economi¬ 
cally,”  Gant  said. 

Stratus’  XA2000  can  be  linked 
to  a  DECnet  network  via  a  Stratus 
Programmable  Ethernet  Adapter 
board.  Scheduled  to  ship  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  DNS/2000  will  range 
from  $17,500  to  $45,000,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  Stratus 
XA2000  model.  □ 


$1-$50,000  Up  to  1,000,000  More  than 
loss  loss  $1 ,000,000 


loss 

Percentage  of  respondents  reporting  financial  loss  due  to  computer 
or  network  systems  problems  or  malicious  acts. 
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The  Path  To  Open  Systems: 

TCP/IP,  OSI  and  the  X  Window  System 


Learn  about  the  latest  advances  in  TCP/IP,  OSI  and  the  X  Window 
System™  technology  at  INTEROP™  89! 

•  Enroll  in  any  of  17  in-depth  technical  seminars  taught  by  industry 
experts  including  Dr.  Doug  Comer,  Jim  Herman,  Dr.  Dave  Clark  and 
Dr.  David  Mills 

•  Attend  conference  sessions  in  any  of  five  tracks:  Basics  of  TCP/IP; 
Advanced  Internetworking  Topics;  Enterprise  Internets;  OSI  Today;  and 
Emerging  Technologies — 35  conference  sessions  in  all  to  choose  from 

•  See  over  100  vendors  at  our  Exhibition  and  Solutions  Showcase™ — they’ll 
be  demonstrating  connectivity  and  interoperability  with  products  from 
other  vendors  on  the  show  network]  Exhibitors  include  3Com,  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.,  Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  Hewlett-Packard,  IBM, 
and.  Sun  Microsystems— just  to  name  a  few 

•  Hear  the  plenary  addresses  from  industry  leaders  Dr.  Vint  Cerf, 

Dr.  Doug  Engelbart  and  Mr.  Paul  Bartoli 


Discover  the  latest  developments  in  multi-vendor  computing— join  your 
colleagues  at  INTEROP  89! 


For  additional  information  on  registering  or  exhibiting  contact: 
■ — Advanced  Computing  Environments 

T  480  San  Antonio  Road,  Suite  100 

▼  Mountain  View,  CA  94040 

0  415-941-3399  ext.  20  FAX:  415-949-1779 


1NTEROP89 


4th  Interoperability 

Conference  &  Exhibition 
October  2-6, 1989 
San  Jose  Convention 
&  Cultural  Center 
San  Jose,  California 
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Bull  to  resell  3Com  NOS, 
Ethernet  boards  in  Europe 

3Conn  also  scopes  out  planned  enhancements 
to  Version  1.1  of  3  + Open  LAN  Manager  pack. 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  3Com 
Corp.  last  week  landed  one  of  its 
largest  contracts  to  date  for  its 
3  +  Open  LAN  Manager  when  it 
signed  Paris-based  Bull  S.A.  to  re¬ 
sell  nearly  $40  million  of  the  op¬ 
erating  system  software  and 
3Com  Ethernet  boards  in  Europe 
over  the  next  three  years. 

In  an  interview  with  Network 
World,  3Com  officials  said  deliv¬ 
ery  of  3  + Open  LAN  Manager 
Version  1.1  is  on  target  for  Sep¬ 
tember.  Key  upgrades  to  the  net¬ 
work  operating  system  include 


T  T  e  are  now 
1 1 0K  bytes  better  than 
Banyan  VINES,  and  a 
little  better  than  Novell. 
We  went  from  last  to 
first  place  in  one  jump,” 
said  SCom’s  Kessler. 

AAA 


enhanced  support  of  DOS  work¬ 
stations  and  a  performance  boost 
of  20%  to  40%. 

Bully  deal 

3Com  President  and  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer  William  Krause 
said  3Com  won  the  Bull  S.A.  con¬ 
tract  in  competitive  bidding 
against  Novell,  Inc.,  Banyan  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  and  Digital  Communi¬ 
cations  Associates,  Inc.’s  lONet 
division. 

Bull  S.A.  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Groupe  Bull,  one  of  the  largest 
computer  manufacturers  in  the 
world. 

Krause  said  the  OEM  agree¬ 
ment  was  particularly  satisfying 
to  3Com  because  the  3  + Open 
network  operating  system  was  a 
“driving  factor”  toward  closing 
the  deal.  3Com  already  has  OEM 
agreements  with  most  of  the  oth¬ 
er  major  European  computer 
manufacturers,  but  some  compa- 
lies,  such  as  Nbcdorf  Computer 
4G  and  Siemens  AG,  buy  3Com 
lardware  for  use  with  their  own 
networking  software. 

“We  are  particularly  interest¬ 
ed  in  3Com’s  ability  to  deliver  in¬ 
teroperability  of  3+ Open  and 
Unix  systems,”  said  Francois  Pif- 
faut,  general  manager  of  Bull 
S.A.’s  microcomputer  division. 

“3Com’s  strategy  to  ensure 
compatibility  between  3  + Open 
LAN  Manager  and  LAN  Mana¬ 
ger /X  wll  give  our  customers  — 
who  have  UnLx-based  systems 
that  run  on  Ethernet  —  the  solu¬ 


tion  they  have  been  waiting  for,” 
Piffaut  said.  LAN  Manager/X,  a 
Unix  version  of  LAN  Manager,  is 
being  developed  by  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  in  conjunction  with 
Microsoft  and  3Com. 

In  addition  to  3  + Open  and 
two  models  of  3Com’s  EtherLink 
adapters.  Bull  S.A.  will  distribute 
3Com’s  3+ Mail  electronic  mail 
package;  LAN  Vision  net  manage¬ 
ment  software;  3  + Open  Inter¬ 
net  software  for  linking  multiple 
3Com  networks  and  remote  per¬ 
sonal  computers;  and  3  + Open 
Name,  a  central  naming  service 
for  large  internetworks. 

Company  officials  last  week 
confirmed  that  3Com  will  ship 
3  + Open  LAN  Manager  Version 
1.1.  in  September.  The  company 
also  discussed  new  features  of  the 
network  operating  system. 

The  size  of  the  network  shell 
that  runs  in  client  workstations 
has  been  reduced  by  up  to  lOOK 
bytes,  thanks  in  part  to  a  new  Net¬ 
work  Basic  I/O  System  Protocol 
(NBP)  that  takes  up  only  20K 
bytes  of  memory.  When  the  shell 
is  running  in  one  of  3Com’s  3Sta- 
tion/2E  workstations,  579K 
bytes  of  RAM  are  available  for  ap¬ 
plications. 

On  a  standard  personal  com¬ 
puter,  3  + Open  1.0  leaves  420K 
bytes  of  memory,  while  Version 
1.1  increases  that  amount  to 
520K  to  540K  bytes,  depending 
on  configuration. 

“We  are  now  11  OK  bytes  bet¬ 
ter  than  Banyan  VINES,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  Novell,”  said  Alan 
Kessler,  director  of  marketing  for 
3Com’s  software  products  divi¬ 
sion.  “We  went  from  last  to  first 
place  in  one  jump.” 

The  new  DOS  workstation 
shell  also  includes  support  of 
Named  Pipes,  the  OS/2  interpro¬ 
cess  communications  facility  that 
workstation-based  applications 
use  to  access  server-based  OS/2 
applications,  such  as  the  SQL 
Server  data  base  developed  by  Sy¬ 
base,  Inc.,  Microsoft  Corp.  and 
Ashton-Tate  Corp. 

Named  Pipes  for  DOS  has  been 
available  as  a  free  upgrade  to 
3  + Open  users  for  about  five 
months,  but  it  will  now  be  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  system. 

The  second  release  of 
3  +  Open  also  marks  the  debut  of 
3Com’s  Demand  Protocol  Archi¬ 
tecture  (DPA),  which  enables  us¬ 
ers  to  switch  between  different 
networking  protocols  such  as 
NETBIOS  and  Transmission  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/Internet  Protocol 
on  demand,  without  rebooting 
their  workstations. 

Version  1.1  includes  NBP  and 
Xerox  Corp.’s  Xerox  Network 
Systems  protocols,  and  TCP/IP 
and  Open  Systems  Interconnec¬ 
tion  modules  will  be  added  in  fu¬ 
ture  releases,  Kessler  said.  □ 


Token-ring  users 
sound  off  to  OTF 

continued  from  page  1 
dor  networks.  Shell  Oil  has  more 
than  1,100  devices  on  54  token 
rings  interconnected  by  a  back¬ 
bone  network  and  plans  to  add 
800  more  workstations  over  the 
next  few  years. 

“Our  objective  is  to  have  every 


Bruno. 

However,  OTF  officials  made 
it  clear  that  a  top  priority  in  com¬ 
ing  months  will  be  to  attract  users 
to  its  ranks.  Some  observers  be¬ 
lieve  a  strong  OTF  user  base  could 
eventually  entice  IBM  to  join. 

IBM  has  turned  down  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  join  OTF  because,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  prepared  statement, 
it  believes  the  group’s  main  goal 


Shell  Oil’s  Jim  Brandenburg  (left),  Coca-Cola  Foods’  Cheryl  Currid 
and  American  Airlines’  Lindsay  Miller  cover  issues  with  OTF  official. 


computer  in  the  company  at¬ 
tached  to  a  token  ring,  ”  Branden¬ 
burg  said.  “If  something  goes 
wrong,  I  don’t  want  to  see  any  fin¬ 
ger  pointing.  I  want  the  problem 
feed.  There’s  still  too  much  fin¬ 
ger  pointing  going  on.” 

Users  suggested  that  OTF 
members  establish  an  interopera¬ 
bility  lab  to  test  token-ring  prod¬ 
ucts  before  they  are  shipped  to 
user  sites.  “I’m  tired  of  being  the 
test  bed  for  everything,”  said 
Cheryl  Currid,  director  of  applied 
information  technology  at  Coca- 
Cola  Foods  in  Houston. 

Last  week’s  OTE  gathering 
here  drew  roughly  40  vendors, 
but  only  one  user  beyond  those 
on  the  user  panel,  which  was 
chaired  by  Network  World  Assis¬ 
tant  Managing  Editor  Charles 


is  to  “standardize  implementa¬ 
tion  details  for  products  that  at¬ 
tach  to  the  token  ring.”  Such  a 
strategy,  IBM  believes,  would 
“impede  innovation  and  severely 
constrain”  improvements  in  to¬ 
ken-ring  technology. 

OTF  members  translate  that  to 
mean  IBM  doesn’t  want  to  share 
common  application  program  in¬ 
terfaces  with  third-party  provid¬ 
ers,  which  would  make  it  easy  for 
those  third  parties  to  develop 
boards  that  would  work  in  IBM’s 
Token-Ring  Network.  Such  prod¬ 
ucts  would  compete  against  IBM’s 
own  Token -Ring  interfaces. 

Robert  Madge,  president  of 
Madge  Networks,  Ltd.  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  OTF,  said  this  stance 
makes  token-ring  technology  ap¬ 
pear  less  open  than  it  really  is  and 


discourages  users  who  are  leery 
about  proprietary  technology 
from  adopting  token-ring  nets. 

Users  at  the  OTF  session  were 
divided  over  what  impact  IBM 
membership  would  actually  have 
on  achieving  greater  interopera¬ 
bility  between  802.5-  and  802.2- 
comformant  token-ring  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Coca-Cola  Foods’  Currid  said 
IBM’s  presence  in  OTF  would 
bring  stability  to  the  token-ring 
market  and  help  it  grow.  Ninety 
percent  of  Coca-Cola  Foods’  local 
networks  are  token  ring. 

She  said  IBM  should  join  OTF 
in  order  to  help  the  token-ring 
market  expand  and  help  token 
ring  outstrip  Ethernet  installa¬ 
tions.  Once  that  war  is  won,  she 
said,  IBM  can  focus  on  protecting 
its  own  Token-Ring  market 
share. 

Lindsay  Miller,  project  manag¬ 
er  of  local-area  network  and 
workstation  engineering  at 
American  Airlines,  said  IBM’s  in¬ 
volvement  would  be  important  to 
him  “only  if  IBM  could  be  con¬ 
vinced  to  buy  off  on  the  strategy 
of  interoperability  and  vendors 
working  together.” 

American  Airlines  is  currently 
in  the  process  of  installing  over 
50,000  personal  computers  from 
a  variety  of  vendors  that  will  be 
connected  via  token-ring  net¬ 
works. 

Miller  doubted,  however,  that 
any  one  user  could  pressure  IBM 
to  join  the  OTF.  “To  a  company 
like  IBM,  an  order  for  50,000  PCs 
is  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket.” 

The  only  way  users  could  be 
successful,  he  said,  is  through  a 
united  front. 

OTF’s  next  scheduled  event  is 
an  interoperability  demonstra¬ 
tion  planned  for  September  at  the 
upcoming  NetWorld  ’89  show  in 
Dallas.  Though  participating 
companies  have  not  yet  been 
identified,  OTF’s  Madge  said  he 
hopes  IBM  will  participate.  □ 


NEC  America  unveils  net 
control  system  for  PBXs 

Boeing-developed  software  runs  over  Unix. 


By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

MELVILLE,  N.Y.  —  NEC  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Inc.  last  week  announced  a 
network  management  system 
that  will  initially  control  its 
NEAX2400  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes  but  eventually  be  en¬ 
hanced  to  manage  a  variety  of 
NEC  equipment. 

NEC  America’s  Versatile  Solu¬ 
tion  Oriented  Network  Integrated 
Network  Management  System 
(VISION  NMS)  software  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Boeing  Computer  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.  of  Seattle  and  provided 
to  NEC  through  a  nonexclusive 
agreement. 

The  software  runs  on  any 
Unix-based  computer  and  en¬ 
ables  users  to  perform  functions 
such  as  fault,  performance  and 


configuration  management,  as 
well  as  administration,  service 
order  processing,  financial  man¬ 
agement  and  inventory  manage¬ 
ment. 

“Our  NEAX2400  customers 
have  been  asking  us  for  the  ability 
to  manage  their  PBX  network  on 
an  enterprisewide  basis,”  said 
Larry  Kalish,  director  of  systems 
integration  and  corporate  net¬ 
work  systems  with  NEC  America’s 
Computer  &  Communications 
Business  Development  Division. 

VISION  NMS  has  a  three-tiered 
architecture.  At  the  uppermost 
layer  is  the  master  processor, 
which  could  be  a  microcomputer, 
a  workstation,  a  minicomputer  or 
a  mainframe,  depending  on  the 
needs  of  the  user. 

The  master  processor  controls 


second  level,  subnet  manage¬ 
ment  systems  developed  by  NEC 
America  to  manage  networks  of 
its  NEAX2400  PBXs,  NEDIX  pack¬ 
et  switches  and  NCMS/PC  386 
modem  nets. 

The  upper  and  middle  levels 
will  communicate  using  NEC 
America’s  DINA-XE  protocol, 
which  complies  with  the  Open 
Systems  Interconnection  model, 
Kalish  said. 

As  initially  released,  VISION 
NMS  will  only  support  the 
NEAX2400,  with  follow-up  re¬ 
leases  intended  to  manage  sub¬ 
networks  of  other  NEC  America 
products. 

PBX  management  features 
will  include  the  ability  to  monitor 
major  alarms,  such  as  a  power 
failure,  and  minor  alarms,  such 
as  a  trunk  or  station  card  failure, 
according  to  Ron  Schiller,  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for  NEC  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Business  Systems  Sales  Divi¬ 
sion. 

NEC  America  is  aiming  for 
availability  of  VISION  NMS  in  June 
1990.  □ 
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Worth  Noting 


T he  market  for  ISDN 
terminals  and  adapters 
will  grow  from  about 
$12  million  this  year  to 
more  than  $4.5  billion 
by  1993,  according  to 
a  new  study  by  Able 
Telecommunications, 
Inc.,  a  Milpitas,  Calif. - 
based  consulting  and 
market  research  firm. 
The  “ISDN  Terminal 
Adapter  &  Terminal 
Market  Report”  costs 
$1 ,950.  For  more 
information,  call  (408) 
945-1484. 


eople  & 
Fbsitions 

Richard  Froke  last  week 
was  named  director  of  ad¬ 
vanced  engineering  at  Sam¬ 
sung  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  America  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.  Froke  will  lead  Sam¬ 
sung’s  U.S.-based  technical  ef¬ 
forts  to  develop  innovative  lo¬ 
cal  network  hardware. 

Previously,  Froke  was  di¬ 
rector  of  engineering  at  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.’s  San  Jose  facility.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Novell’s  file  serv¬ 
ers,  workstations  and  local 
network  interface  cards. 

Froke  said  he  plans  to  draw 
upon  his  understanding  of  No¬ 
vell’s  local  net  technology  to 
develop  products  for  Samsung 
that  can  take  full  advantage  of 
Novell’s  industry-leading  Net¬ 
Ware  software. 

Boulder,  Colo. -based  Net- 
wise,  Inc.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mark  Hatch 
has  been  named  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing. 

Hatch  will  be  responsible 
for  marketing  Netwise’s  Re¬ 
mote  Procedure  Call  Tool 
product,  which  provides  re¬ 
mote  procedure  call  technol¬ 
ogy  to  network  products  and 
more  than  30  hardware  types. 

Previously,  Hatch  was 
manager  of  Apollo  Computer, 
Inc.’s  Portable  Software  Prod¬ 
ucts  Group.  □ 
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The  videoconferencing  nriarket 
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Videoconferencing 
market  set  to  soar 

New  data  services,  falling  equipment  costs  and 
other  factors  are  expected  to  spur  sales  growth. 

By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 


AT&T  market  share  losses 
taper  off  in  first  quarter 

New  FCC  report  shows  slower  rate  of  decline. 


By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  Writer 


A  variety  of  forces  is  expected 
to  spur  rapid  growth  in  sales  of 
videoconferencing  equipment 
and  services  in  the  next  five 
years,  analysts  say. 

Declining  equipment  costs, 
new  leasing  options,  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  compatibility  standards 
and  availability  of  new,  less  cost¬ 
ly  digital  transmission  services, 
such  as  switched  56  and  fraction¬ 
al  T-1,  are  expected  to  bring  new 
users  and  applications  to  the  vi¬ 
deoconferencing  market. 

Costly  equipment  —  particu¬ 
larly  coder/decoders  (codecs), 
which  translate  video  signals  into 
digital  signals  for  transmission 
—  and  the  expense  of  dedicated 
services  have  limited  videocon¬ 
ferencing  to  a  small  group  of  us¬ 
ers,  according  to  Steve  Kropper, 
telecommunications  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.,  a  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm  in  Framingham, 
Mass. 

But  advances  in  technology 
are  expected  to  change  that.  A 
study  published  recently  by  Mar¬ 
ket  Intelligence  Research  Co.  of 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  projects 
sales  of  videoconferencing  equip¬ 
ment  and  services  will  nearly 
double  by  1993-  Market  Intelli¬ 
gence  said  sales  will  increase 
90%  from  a  1989  level  of  about 
$463  million,  to  more  than  $882 
million  by  1993- 

George  Moy,  president  of  Moy 
Associates  in  Gaithersburg,  Md., 
said  the  market  for  videoconfer¬ 
encing  systems  that  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  56k  or  64K  bit/sec  digital 
services  is  poised  for  “an  explo¬ 


sive  growth  period.”  Among  the 
factors  contributing  to  rapid 
growth,  Moy  cited  AT&T’s  60% 
price  cut  last  March  for  its  Ac- 
cunet  Switched  Services  and  the 
availability  of  switched  56  ser¬ 
vices. 

Another  force  behind  market 
growth,  said  George  Newman, 
manager  of  communications 
leasing  planning  services  for  IDC 
Financial  Services  Corp.,  is  the 
growing  trend  toward  leasing  of 
videoconferencing  systems.  Only 
5%  of  videoconferencing  users 
lease  equipment  today,  he  said, 
but  within  three  to  four  years, 
that  number  could  increase  to 
25%. 

Newman  said  leasing  is  an  ide¬ 
al  way  for  users  to  test  videocon¬ 
ferencing  technologies.  By  avoid¬ 
ing  any  capital  outlay,  he  said, 
users  eliminate  the  risk  of  buying 
equipment  that  may  quickly  be¬ 
come  outdated  or  prove  incom¬ 
patible  with  other  systems. 

Interoperability  is  becoming  a 
key  issue  for  users  that  want  to 
conduct  videoconferencing  with 
other  companies. 

The  Consultative  Committee 
on  International  Telephony  and 
Telegraphy  is  expected  to  issue  in 
1992  a  new  interoperability  stan¬ 
dard  for  Codecs  operating  be¬ 
tween  64K  bit/sec  and  2M  bit/ 
sec.  Analysts  say  this  standard 
should  give  users  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  making  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  investments. 

Sandy  Kyrish,  an  independent 
telecommunications  researcher, 
said  that  as  costs  for  buying  and 
leasing  videoconferencing  equip- 
(continued  on  page  8) 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  — 
AT&T’s  share  of  the  market  for 
interstate  switched  services  con¬ 
tinued  to  fall  in  the  first  quarter, 
although  at  a  slower  rate  than  in 
the  past,  according  to  a  recently 
released  FCC  report. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  report,  which  tracks 
market  share  measured  in 
switched  access  minutes,  showed 
that  AT&T’s  share  of  the  daytime 
business  market  has  fallen  from 
99-8%  in  the  first  quarter  of  1985 
to  69.1%  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1989  — a  drop-off  of  30.7%. 

Despite  the  reported  losses, 
the  study  offered  encouraging 
news  for  AT&T.  The  carrier’s 
first-quarter  market  share 
dropped  0.3%  from  69.4%  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1988.  That  rate 
of  decline,  if  it  holds  steady, 
would  result  in  an  annualized 
market  share  loss  of  1.2%  for  the 
year.  That  is  well  below  the  carri¬ 
er’s  average  yearly  loss  of  7.7% 
since  1985. 

AT&T’s  share  of  the  overall  in¬ 
terstate  switched  market  has 


dropped  from  83%  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1985  to  66.8%  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1989  —  a  l6.2% 
drop,  the  report  said.  But  AT&T 
lost  just  0.2%  of  its  market  share 
since  the  fourth  quarter  of  1988, 
during  which  it  had  67%  of  the 
market.  At  an  annualized  rate, 
that  means  AT&T  would  lose  less 
than  1%  of  its  market  share. 

While  AT&T’s  market  share 
has  fallen,  its  traffic  has  grown, 
though  at  a  slower  rate  than  the 
market  overall.  Since  mid- 1984, 
AT&T’s  interstate  switched  traf¬ 
fic  has  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of 
1.1%,  compared  with  an  overall 
industry  average  of  13  -4%  annual 
growth.  AT&T’s  competitors 
have  increased  their  traffic  by 
33-9%  annually  since  mid-1984. 

The  FCC’s  market  share  fig¬ 
ures,  which  are  calculated  from 
data  provided  by  local  exchange 
carriers,  do  not  include  intrastate 
toll  traffic.  The  figures  also  do 
not  include  calls  made  on  private 
telecommunications  networks  or 
leased  lines. 

An  AT&T  spokesman  said  the 
latest  FCC  reports  prove  that 
( continued  on  page  8) 


INDUSTRY  BRIEFS 


Xerox  Corp.  last  week  increased  its  commitment  to  the 
commercial  systems  integration  market  by  agreeing  to  buy 
marketing  services  from  a  start-up  firm  being  formed  by 
entrepreneur  Robert  LaRose.  The  start-up  plans  to  sell  and 
install  a  variety  of  Xerox  equipment  under  this  agreement. 

Xerox,  which  set  up  a  federal  systems  integration  division  in 
late  1986  and  a  commercial  systems  integration  division  in 
January,  said  its  alliance  with  systems  integration  firm  Univer¬ 
sal  Systems,  Inc.  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  will  help  Xerox  provide 
users  with  network  design  and  management  services. 

Xerox  said  it  plans  to  buy  about  $6  million  worth  of 
marketing  services  from  Universal  Systems  in  its  first  18 
months  with  the  prospect  of  another  $10  million  over  the 
following  2*/2  years. 

LaRose  envisions  that,  within  10  years.  Universal’s  annual 
revenue  will  reach  about  $500  million,  a  significant  portion  of 
which  will  represent  the  sale  of  Xerox  equipment,  software  and 
services. 

LaRose  set  up  another  systems  integration  firm  in  1976 
called  Advanced  Technology,  Inc.  —  which  focused  on  federal 
systems  integration  —  and  turned  it  into  a  $l60  million 
company  in  1 2  years.  Universal  Systems  is  expected  to  have  a 
fairly  even  split  of  commercial  and  federal  customers. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  last  week  said  it  would  cut  about 
20%  of  the  500-person  work  force  at  the  Chelmsford,  Mass., 
headquarters  of  Apollo  Computer,  Inc.,  which  HP  acquired  last 
month. 

No  job  changes  are  planned  at  Apollo’s  plants  in  Exeter,  N.J., 
and  in  Scotland.  HP  said  that  150  employees  at  Apollo’s 
headquarters  are  no  longer  needed,  but  that  50  of  them  will  be 
transferred  to  other  positions. 

HP,  which  sells  computer  and  measurement  equipment, 
employs  93,000  people.  □ 
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McDonnell  Douglas  puts 
videoconferencing  to  work 


ST.  LOUIS  —  Videoconfer¬ 
encing  lias  become  “a  normal 
tool  for  doing  business”  at  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  Corp. 

According  to  Don  Augustin, 
director  of  telecommunications 
for  the  aerospace  giant,  video- 
conferencing  has  been  used  for 
five  years  and  there  are  plans  to 
expand  its  use.  McDonnell  Doug¬ 
las’  videoconferencing  system  is 
used  both  internally  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  executives  and  its  various 
project  teams,  and  externally 
for  communications  between 
McDonnell  Douglas  and  its  sup¬ 
pliers  and  customers. 

McDonnell  Douglas  has  what 
Augustin  calls  full-function  and 
office-level  videoconferencing 
facilities. 

Full-function  videoconfer¬ 
ence  rooms  are  networked  via 
784Kbit/sec  satellite  links,  sup¬ 
port  full-motion  video  and  can 
broadcast  high-resolution 
graphics.  They  offer  space  for 
large  audiences  and  provide 
three-way  interactive  communi¬ 
cations.  McDonnell  Douglas  has 
1 0  full-function  rooms  served  by 
eight  earth  stations.  Compres¬ 
sion  Labs,  Inc.  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  provides  the  videoconfer¬ 
encing  equipment,  including  the 
coder /decoders. 

McDonnell  Douglas’  office- 
level  videoconference  rooms 
are  networked  via  56K  bit/sec 
transmission  lines  supported  by 
the  company’s  own  network. 
These  videoconferencing  facili¬ 
ties  support  point-to-point  com¬ 
munications  only  and  have  lim¬ 
ited  graphics  resolution  and 
video  motion  quality.  The  firm 
has  1 2  office-level  videoconfer¬ 


ence  rooms  and  plans  to  double 
this  figure  by  year  end.  Picture¬ 
Tel  Corp.  of  Peabody,  Mass., 
provides  the  low-speed  video- 
conferencing  equipment. 

McDonnell  Douglas’  full- 
function  rooms  are  each  used  an 
average  of  80  hours  per  month, 
and  some  rooms  are  used  twice 
as  often.  The  slower  speed  vid¬ 
eoconferencing  rooms  moved 
from  the  pilot  stage  at  the  start 
of  this  year  and  are  just  starting 
to  be  used  regularly,  he  said. 

The  company  links  the  two 


McDonnell  Douglas’  Augustin 


types  of  videoconferencing  fa¬ 
cilities  via  gateways  that  support 
communications  between  loca¬ 
tions  as  far  apart  as  Washington, 
D.C.  and  southern  California 
(“ICA  honors  three  users  for  in¬ 
novative  net  applications,”  NW, 
May  15). 

McDonnell  Douglas  can  even 
broadcast  to  all  its  videoconfer¬ 
encing  room  sites,  although  in¬ 


teractive  communications  is 
limited  during  such  broadcasts. 

Augustin  had  no  estimate  for 
how  much  McDonnell  Douglas 
has  spent  on  videoconferencing 
or  has  saved  by  using  it.  While  he 
acknowledged  that  videoconfer¬ 
encing  helps  cut  travel  costs  at 
McDonnell  Douglas,  the  major 
benefit  of  the  technology  is  in 
“increasing  the  value  of  meet¬ 
ings,”  Augustin  said.  Problems 
can  be  solved  more  quickly. 

“With  videoconferencing, 
you  tend  to  be  able  to  get  all  the 
right  people  together  for  a  meet¬ 
ing,”  Augustin  said.  “When  you 
have  to  travel,  you  often  are 
forced  to  select  just  a  few  people 
and  then  you  have  to  worry 
about  everyone’s  calendars.” 

Videoconferencing  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  way  of  doing  business  be¬ 
tween  the  major  aerospace 
firms,  which  often  work  togeth¬ 
er  on  projects,  Augustin  said. 
The  Aerospace  Industry  Associ¬ 
ation,  an  industry  trade  group 
that  has  also  been  a  leader  on 
the  X.400  front,  has  a  videocon¬ 
ferencing  panel  on  its  telecom¬ 
munications  subcommittee  that 
encourages  the  development  of 
videoconferencing  standards. 

Among  the  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  advances  that  McDonnell 
Douglas  is  working  on  with  its 
suppliers  are  low-cost,  high-res¬ 
olution  graphics  capabilities  and 
low-speed,  three-way  videocon¬ 
ferencing.  Augustin  expects 
vendors  will  come  through  with 
such  offerings  by  year  end. 

However,  some  videoconfer¬ 
encing  shortcomings  will  proba¬ 
bly  never  be  rectified,  Augustin 
said.  Videoconferencing  cannot 
replace  the  face-to-face  contact 
and  body  language  that  often 
plays  a  big  role  when  one  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  sale,  for  example, 
he  said. 

—  Bob  Brown 


Videoconference 
market  to  soar 

continued  from  page  7 
ment  decline,  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  an  organization  who  can 
authorize  investment  in  the  tech¬ 
nology  increases. 

She  said  that  with  a  growing 
number  of  companies  experi¬ 
menting  with  videoconferencing 
in  some  form,  the  industry  is 
nearing  its  critical  mass. 

“There  are  some  big  enough 
companies  using  it  now  that  oth¬ 
er  firms  will  feel  more  comfort¬ 
able  about  videoconferencing,” 
she  said.  Also,  as  more  compa¬ 
nies  use  the  technology,  their 
competitors  are  pressured  into 
employing  it. 

Still  a  while  away 

Joe  Garber,  principal  and  co¬ 
founder  of  A.T.  Kearney  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Inc.  in  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
however,  said  he  believes  the 
growth  some  people  predict  for 
the  videoconferencing  market  is 
still  years  down  the  road.  Today, 
he  said,  “the  market  for  video- 


conferencing  looks  like  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  usedYugos.” 

Despite  the  price  incentives, 
growth  is  hampered  by  poor  mar¬ 
keting  on  the  part  of  vendors,  he 
said.  Garber  faulted  vendors  for 
focusing  on  selling  videoconfer¬ 
encing  technology,  not  its  practi¬ 
cal  business  applications. 

Garber  said  the  real  growth  in 
the  videoconferencing  market 
will  come  at  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  level.  “The  vast  amount  of 
conferences  are  ad  hoc,”  he  said, 
and  consist  of  two  or  three  people 
getting  together  in  somebody’s 
office.” 

While  boardroom  videocon¬ 
ferencing  systems  cut  down  on 
periodic  air  travel  for  a  handful  of 
upper  level  executives,  desktop 
videoconferencing  is  a  tool  that 
could  save  time  daily  for  lower 
level  employees  who  confer  with 
one  another  on  a  more  frequent, 
informal  basis,  he  said. 

The  productivity  leap 

A  number  of  companies  that 
have  already  begun  using  person¬ 
al  computer-based  videoconfer¬ 


encing  tools  say  travel  savings 
take  a  backseat  to  the  productivi¬ 
ty  gains  they’ve  realized  through 
using  this  new  communications 
option. 

Shelly  Borak,  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  telecommunications  at  Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive  Co.  in  New  York, 
reported  that  since  his  company 
began  using  personal  computer- 
based  videoconferencing  systems 
early  this  year,  “our  people  com¬ 
munication  is  much  stronger 
than  it  used  to  be.”  More  people 
are  having  more  meetings  faster, 
he  said,  resulting  in  faster  deci¬ 
sion  making. 

Colgate-Palmolive  uses  four 
Concept  Communications,  Inc. 
Image  30  personal  computer- 
based  systems  to  link  its  New 
York  headquarters  to  a  research 
and  development  center  in  Pis- 
cataway,  N.J.  While  the  company 
dedicated  a  portion  of  an  existing 
T-1  line  to  support  the  N.Y.-N.J. 
link,  Borak  said  Colgate-Palm¬ 
olive  is  testing  switched  56  ser¬ 
vice  to  support  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  between  regional  sales  offices 
and  manufacturing  plants.  □ 


UB  plan  halts 
users’  work 

continued  from  page  1 
if  the  product  actually  offers  a 
cost-effective  alternative  to  local 
nets  based  on  shielded  wire. 

But  the  potential  savings  are 
great  enough  to  give  users  pause. 
Unshielded  wire  costs  4  to  6  cents 
per  foot.  The  shielded  wire  IBM 
requires  for  its  16M  bit/sec  To¬ 
ken-Ring  Network  costs  84  to  86 
cents  a  foot. 

Wiring  projects  have  come 
“screaming  to  a  halt,”  said  John 
Powers,  a  principal  at  Powers 
Tritsch  &  Associates,  Inc.,  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

Cut  in  half 

“If  something  is  looming  out 
there  that  could  cut  costs  in  half, 
you  have  to  look  at  it,”  Powers 
said.  “Wiring  costs  represent 
40%  to  60%  of  many  PBX  and  lo¬ 
cal  network  installations.  A  bad 
call  here  could  be  career-threat¬ 
ening.  Millions  of  dollars  are  sit¬ 
ting  in  limbo.” 

Jerry  Eisen,  president  of  Of¬ 
fice  Sciences  International,  Inc., 
an  Iselin,  N.J.-based  network  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  said  the  Ungermann- 
Bass  announcement  has  also  fro¬ 
zen  some  of  his  clients’  plans  and 
put  him  “between  a  rock  and  a 
hard  place  when  it  comes  to  ad¬ 
vising  clients  on  wiring.” 

Eisen  said  one  of  his  clients,  a 
major  medical  products  manufac¬ 
turer,  recently  installed  shielded 
wiring  in  one  building  and 
planned  to  install  shielded  wiring 
and  fiber  in  another  until  the  Un- 
germann-Bass  announcement. 

The  client,  which  is  a  year  to 
18  months  away  from  installing 
the  cabling  in  the  second  build¬ 
ing,  has  now  decided  to  take  a 
look  at  unshielded  twisted  pair, 
he  said. 

Bill  Spina,  a  managing  partner 
with  Integrated  Transport  Sys¬ 
tems,  a  Burlington,  Mass.-based 
consulting  firm  that  specializes  in 
wiring,  said  the  Ungermann-Bass 
scheme  could  be  the  answer  for 
users  who  want  to  run  16M  bit/ 
sec  token-ring  networks  to  the 
desktop. 

Today,  99%  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  for  16M  bit/sec  are  in  back¬ 
bone  applications.  Spina  said. 
“But  it  looks  like  Ungermann- 
Bass  could  have  the  solutions  for 


AT&T  market 
losses  taper  off 

continued  from  page  7 
AT&T  continues  to  face  tremen¬ 
dous  competition  from  MCI  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  and  others. 
He  attributed  the  slowdown  in 
market  share  erosion  to  aggres¬ 
sive  marketing  strategies  imple¬ 
mented  by  AT&T  since  Robert  Al¬ 
len  became  chairman  last  year. 

Because  the  FCC  figures  ex¬ 
clude  some  components  of  the 
long-distance  market,  its  market 
share  figures  can  be  somewhat 
misleading,  said  Page  Montgom- 


16M  bit/sec  to  the  desktop  when 
the  need  arises.” 

Pat  O’Hare,  manager  of  tele¬ 
communications  at  Sun  Financial 
Group  in  Wellesley  Hills,  said  her 
company  is  planning  a  major  re¬ 
wiring  project  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  give  the  Ungermann-Bass 
product  a  look. 

“When  I  first  heard  our  people 
talking  about  wanting  to  run  16M 
bit/sec  token-ring  to  the  work¬ 
station,  I  assumed  we’d  be  using 
Type  1  IBM  [shielded]  cabling,” 
O’Hare  said.  “I’m  not  so  sure 
now.” 

Lindsay  Miller,  project  manag¬ 
er  of  local  network  and  worksta¬ 
tion  engineering  at  American  Air¬ 
lines,  Inc.  in  Dallas,  concurred: 
“IfUB  says  it  can  run  I  6M  bit/sec 
token-ring  over  telephone  wir¬ 
ing,  some  companies  are  going  to 
drop  everything  and  start  figur¬ 
ing  out  the  cost  factors.” 

Unanswered  questions 

Although  Ungermann-Bass  is 
still  mum  on  pricing,  Roger  Bert- 
man,  Ungermann-Bass’  group  di¬ 
rector  of  product  marketing,  said 
the  difference  in  cost  between 
shielded  and  unshielded  wiring 
would  “in  virtually  all  cases  be 
large  enough  to  more  than  offset 
equipment  costs”  associated  with 
Ungermann-Bass’  offering.  Some 
users  and  consultants  are  skepti¬ 
cal  though. 

“The  wiring  might  come  in  at  a 
good  price,  but  the  cost  of  the 
electronics  is  still  a  big  question,” 
said  John  Kelley,  local  network 
systems  analyst  for  Boeing  Com¬ 
puter  Services  Co.,  a  Seattle- 
ba^ed  division  of  The  Boeing  Co. 
“The  product  is  not  expected  out 
for  well  over  a  year,  and  large  us¬ 
ers  can’t  always  wait  to  make  a 
decision.” 

Boeing  Computer  Services 
recommends  a  fairly  standard 
Type  I  cable  for  Boeing’s  Com¬ 
mercial  Aircraft  division  but  uses 
twisted-pair  wiring  in  some  older 
buildings,  Kelley  said. 

According  to  Powers,  as  a  rule 
of  thumb,  the  Ungermann-Bass 
system  will  be  easier  to  cost- justi¬ 
fy  as  the  cable  run  gets  longer. 
But  users  also  have  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  extra 
electronic  components  needed 
with  Ungermann-Bass’  system 
add  possible  points  of  failure  that 
users  of  shielded  wire  do  not  have 
to  contend  with,  he  said.  □ 


ery,  a  vice-president  at  Econom¬ 
ics  and  Technology,  Inc.,  a  Bos¬ 
ton-based  consulting  firm. 

“AT&T  market  share  is  going 
down  a  lot  less  slowly  than  even 
these  figures  or  AT&T  would  have 
you  believe,”  Montgomery  said. 

Montgomery  pointed  to 
AT&T’s  Pro  WATS  promotion  as 
an  effective  program  for  winning 
back  business  customers.  Under 
the  Pro  WATS  program,  AT&T 
agreed  to  pay  the  sign-up  fee  and 
any  switch-over  costs  for  users 
who  moved  to  AT&T  from  a  ri¬ 
val’s  WATS  service  (“AT&T  Pro 
WATS  promo  gets  off  to  a  running 
start,”W,Junel2).  □ 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CARRIER  SERVICES,  CENTREX,  CPE,  WIRING  SYSTEMS  AND  BYPASS 


Worth  Noting 


By  1996,  more  than 
$8.5  billion  will  have 
been  invested  in 
undersea  fiber-optic 
communications 
systems,  according  to 
Kessler  Marketing 
Intelligence,  a  Newport, 
R. I. -based  research 
firm.  The  systems 
announced  as  of  1 989 
represent  $6.15  billion. 


arrier 

Watch 


Telemarketing  firm  Nice 
Corp.  recently  began  commer¬ 
cial  use  of  AT&T’s  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  Pri¬ 
mary  Rate  Interface  service  af¬ 
ter  waiting  almost  a  year  for 
the  service. 

Nice  said  the  service’s  auto¬ 
matic  number  identification 
(ANI)  feature,  which  provides 
the  company  with  the  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  calling  par¬ 
ties,  will  help  enhance  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  cut  call 
processing  time  and  identify 
troublesome  crank  callers. 

AT&T  is  providing  the  ser¬ 
vice  from  a  4ESS  central  office 
switch  in  Salt  Lake  City  that 
was  upgraded  in  accordance 
with  the  carrier’s  1989  ISDN 
deployment  schedule.  Nice 
supports  the  Primary  Rate  In¬ 
terface  link  with  a  Northern 
Telecom,  Inc.  Meridian  SL-1 
private  branch  exchange. 

“ANI  can  help  us  with  tradi¬ 
tional  things  like  performing 
data  base  lookups,  which  will 
enable  our  agents  to  check  the 
caller’s  last  order  and  track 
orders  in  progress,’’  said  Rich¬ 
ard  Clements,  telecommuni¬ 
cations  manager  and  engineer 
for  Nice. 

By  speeding  data  base 
lookups  on  incoming  calls, 
ANI  will  help  Nice’s  2,500 
telephone  agents  shave  six  to 
10  seconds  off  the  current  90 
seconds  required  to  process 
each  call,  Clements  said.  The 
company’s  agents  place  and 
receive  20,000  calls  an  hour. 

Although  ISDN  wll  boost 
agent  efficiency,  Clements  has 
no  plans  to  thin  the  ranks  of 
(continued  on  page  10) 


Vendors  worldwide  find 
favor  with  ISDN  ventures 

ISDN  lines  expected  to  multiply  exponentially. 


By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

TOKYO  —  Nippon  Telephone 
and  Telegraph,  Ltd.  (NTT)  last 
week  began  offering  the  first 
ISDN  Primary  Rate  Interface  ser¬ 
vices  ever  offered  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  carrier  is  just 
one  of  a  growing  battalion  of  sup¬ 
pliers  around  the  world  looking 
to  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Networks  as  a  profitable  new 
source  of  revenue. 

Based  on  information  com¬ 
piled  from  various  research  firms 
and  carriers,  about  8,000  Basic 
Rate  and  Primary  Rate  Interface 
ISDN  fines  are  in  service  globally, 
the  vast  majority  in  the  U.S.  But 
by  the  mid-1990s,  the  number  of 
ISDN  lines  in  service  is  expected 
to  swell  to  four  million  (see 
graphic,  page  10). 

In  Japan,  NTT  currently  sup¬ 
ports  about  1,300  Basic  Rate  In¬ 
terface  lines  and  has  10  users 
signed  up  for  22  Primary  Rate  In¬ 
terface  lines.  A  total  of  100  Pri¬ 
mary  Rate  Interface  subscribers 
are  expected  by  next  March,  ac¬ 
cording  to  company  officials. 

While  use  of  ISDN  is  increas¬ 
ing,  users,  vendors  and  analysts 
disagree  over  what  is  driving  the 


acceptance.  Most  observers  say 
ISDN  is  being  spurred  by  vendors 
who  see  the  technology  as  a  po¬ 
tential  cash  cow,  rather  than  by 
actual  user  demand. 

Nearly  all  parties  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  that  ISDN  demand  will 
snowball  over  time  as  the  tech¬ 
nology  becomes  more  widely 
available  and  users  think  up  more 
ways  to  capitalize  on  it. 

“Certainly,  we  believe  it’s  the 
ultimate  direction  for  communi¬ 
cations,”  said  Allan  Conner, 
president  of  DunsNet,  which  pro¬ 
vides  communications  services  to 
New  York-based  The  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  Corp. 

Conner  estimated  that  in  five 
to  seven  years,  most  of  DunsNet’s 
communications  traffic  could  be 
carried  by  ISDN. 

Skeptical  in  Europe 

Writing  about  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  London-based  research 
firm  Logica  PLC  concluded  in  its 
recent  “Telematica:  88”  report 
that  deployment  of  ISDN  “has 
been  driven  by  the  PTTs  and  sup¬ 
pliers,  rather  than  by  the  users.” 

According  to  the  report,  this  is 
because  user  understanding  of 
( continued  on  page  10) 


WASHINGTON  UPDATE 


BY  ANITA  TAFF 

A  shining  example.  AT&T  Chairman  Robert  Allen  gave 
high  praise  to  Andrew  Barrett,  a  recent  nominee  for  the  post  of 
Federal  Communications  Commissioner,  during  a  speech  last 
week  at  a  meeting  of  the  Mid-America  Regulatory  Commission. 

Allen  described  Barrett,  who  serves  on  the  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission,  as  a  shining  example  of  the  type  of  progressive 
regulator  this  country  needs  to  keep  pace  with  foreign 
competitors.  “As  regulators,  you  no  longer  operate  in  a 
hermetically  sealed  world,”  Allen  told  the  group.  Because 
industries  everywhere  are  using  communications  as  a  strategic 
tool,  regulators  must  be  careful  not  to  hamper  carriers’  ability 
to  introduce  new  services  and  restructure  prices  to  meet  users’ 
needs,  he  said. 

The  last  word  on  Megacom.  AT&T  was  awaiting  word 
from  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  last  week  on 
whether  it  can  proceed  with  a  promotion  for  new  customers  of 
Megacom  and  Megacom  800  services.  The  offer  applies  to  users 
located  in  four  area  codes. 

AT&T  said  it  will  waive  $3,000  in  monthly  usage  charges  for 
the  first  month  of  service  as  well  as  the  service  installation 
charge  for  both  Megacom  and  Megacom  800.  The  promotion  is 
limited  to  customers  in  the  following  four  area  codes:  6 12, 
which  includes  Minneapolis;  6 15,  which  includes  Nashville;  801, 
which  covers  all  of  Utah;  and  804,  which  includes  Richmond, 
Va. 

To  be  eligible,  customers  must  order  new  service  by  Sept. 

28,  agree  to  subscribe  for  at  least  six  months  and  spend  at  least 
$5,000  per  number  for  Megacom  users  or  per  routing  arrange¬ 
ment  for  Megacom  800  users.  □ 


US  Sprint  and  GSA  employees  in  US  Sprint’s  network  control  center. 

Carriers  christen 
FTS  2000  facilities 


Service  centers  will  enable  AT&T,  US  Sprint  to 
manage  their  portions  of  the  FTS  2000  network. 


By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  AT&T 
and  US  Sprint  Communications 
Co.  recently  inaugurated  their  re¬ 
spective  network  management 
facilities  for  the  Federal  Tele¬ 
communications  System  2000 
network,  marking  a  key  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  preparation  to  bring 
the  network  on-line  later  this 
year. 

The  new  service  oversight  cen¬ 
ters  were  specially  built  to  man¬ 
age  AT&T’s  and  US  Sprint’s  por¬ 
tions  of  the  FTS  2000  network, 
which  will  cost  the  government 
$25  billion  over  10  years. 

The  centers,  located  near  ex¬ 
isting  carrier  facilities  in  two  Vir¬ 
ginia  suburbs  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  will  house  carrier  and  gov¬ 
ernment  personnel  who  will  pro¬ 
vide  network  billing,  traffic  moni¬ 
toring  and  order  entry  opera¬ 
tions. 

With  the  two  oversight  centers 
operational.  General  Services 
Administration  employees  can 
begin  testing  carriers’  systems 
and  readying  users  for  an  Oct.  6 
cutover  date,  according  to  Jim 
Speiran,  vice-president  of  com¬ 
munications  at  Centel  Federal 
Services,  Inc.  Centel  won  the 
Technical  Assistance  and  Man¬ 
agement  Services  contract  to 
help  the  GSA  oversee  implemen¬ 
tation  of  FTS  2000. 

The  initial  cutover  will  involve 
33  agency  offices  in  20  states  and 
about  200,000  users,  Speiran 
said.  The  highest  volume  sites  — 
many  of  which  will  be  served  by 
both  AT&T  and  US  Sprint  —  will 
be  cut  over  first. 

The  second  group  of  sites  will 
be  cut  over  the  first  week  of  No¬ 
vember,  a  third  group  will  come 
on-line  the  last  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  the  remaining  users  will 


be  brought  onto  the  network  in 
two-week  intervals  until  the  net¬ 
work  is  completed  in  May  or  June 
of  1990,  Speiran  said. 

During  the  initial  cutover,  the 
network  will  support  switched 
voice  and  low-speed  data.  Other 
services,  such  as  high-speed  data 
transmission  and  video,  will  be 
provided  once  all  users  have 
voice  service. 

Some  agencies  may  be  able  to 
get  advanced  data  or  video  ser¬ 
vices  sooner  than  1990  if  they 
have  a  particularly  pressing  need, 
Speiran  said.  “AT&T  and  US 
Sprint  can  provide  the  services 


US  Sprint’s  oversight  center 


today,  so  it’s  not  a  case  of  capabil¬ 
ity;  it’s  a  case  of  timing  and  not 
letting  the  other  services  impact 
the  viability  of  doing  voice,”  he 
said. 

The  GSA,  which  oversees  FTS 
2000,  will  have  employees  per¬ 
manently  assigned  to  the  centers 
to  monitor  all  aspects  of  network 
operations  and  to  ensure  compli¬ 
ance  with  contract  requirements. 

US  Sprint  and  AT&T  have 
identical  netw’ork  management 
centers  with  computerized  maps 
depicting  the  network  and  pro¬ 
viding  information  on  routing 
patterns  and  network  alarms. 

GSA  personnel  will  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  information  provided 
to  the  carriers  by  the  computer¬ 
ized  network  management  sys- 
( continued  on  page  10 ) 
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Hotel  jettisons  ISDN-based 
room  reservation  kiosk 

Harrah’s  airport  kiosk  failed  to  lure  customers. 

By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 


ISDN  across  the  globe 


ISDN  Primary  Rate  Interface  and  Basic  Rate  interface  lines  in  use 

Asia/Pacific  Rim 

(not  including  Australia 
and  New  Zealand) 

United  States 

iQBa  fi^nn 

Western  Europe 

1989 . 1,116 

1994 . .....772,400 

1994 . .2,057;000 

1987, 

1995, 


399,500 


Japan 

1989 .  1,341 

(Basic  Rate  Interface  only. 
Availability  of  Primary  Rate 
Interface  began  June  27J 

1994 . . .  10,000 

(Primary  Rate  Interface  only. 
Basic  Rate  Interface 
projection  unavailable.) 


Latin  America 
and  Caribbean 

is  1987 .  0 

1995 .  662,000 

SOURCES:  LOGICA,  LTD,,  LONDON;  NTT  AMERICA,  INC.,  NEW  YORK; 
GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  OVUM,  LTD.,  LONDON;  PYRAMID  RESEARCH,  INC.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS- 


Africa/Middle  East 

(not  including  Israel 
andSouth  Africa) 

1987 .  0 

1995 .  65,000 


Vendors  find  favor  in  ISDN 


RENO,  Nev.  —  Harrah’s  Reno 
hotel,  the  hospitality  industry’s 
first  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  user,  said  it  will  pull  the 
plug  on  the  reservation  kiosk  it 
installed  in  the  local  airport  and 
supported  using  ISDN. 

A  Nevada  Bell  technician  who 
worked  with  the  user  and  AT&T 
on  the  project  said  the  reserva¬ 
tion  station  only  attracted  60  to 
80  customers  a  week.  But  the 
technician  blamed  its  limited  ef- 

Harrah’s  hoped  the 
kiosk  would  lure  more 
customers  to  its  facilities 
and  gambling  tables. 

AAA 


fectiveness  on  lack  of  user  friend¬ 
liness,  not  problems  with  ISDN. 
The  hotel  had  hoped  the  kiosk 
would  pull  in  50  customers  a  day. 

Harrah’s  Guest  Service  Cen¬ 
ter,  installed  in  February,  allows 
travelers  to  book  rooms  from  a 
kiosk  at  the  Reno  Cannon  Inter¬ 
national  Airport.  The  kiosk  in¬ 
cludes  a  full-motion  video  screen 
and  three  touch-screen  computer 
monitors. 

Travelers  can  view  available 
rooms  on  the  touch-screen  moni- 


Carriers  christen 
FTS  facilities 

continued  from  page  9 
terns  but  will  not  be  able  to  re¬ 
spond  to  alarms.  Instead,  GSA 
employees  will  monitor  how  well 
US  Sprint  and  AT&T  respond  to 
problems. 

Despite  numerous  delays  and 
political  squabbling  during  the 
two-year  bidding  process  that 
concluded  with  the  award  of  FTS 
2000  to  AT&T  and  US  Sprint,  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  network  is 
moving  smoothly,  Speiran  said. 

Beyond  training  GSA  and  car¬ 
rier  employees  for  the  centers, 
the  major  remaining  hurdles  the 
carriers  face  is  testing  billing  and 
network  monitoring  systems  and 
finalizing  network  data  base  and 
switch  software  updates,  Speiran 
said. 

Since  US  Sprint  is  dedicating  a 
portion  of  its  existing  network  to 
providing  FTS  2000  services,  all 
circuits  and  switches  are  in  place 
today.  Additional  facilities  AT&T 
has  to  install  for  FTS  2000  will  be 
in  place  and  tested  by  the  end  of 
July. 

Once  the  FTS  2000  network  is 
in  place,  government  users  will 


tors  while  using  the  full-motion 
videoconferencing  link  to  con¬ 
verse  with  reservation  agents  for 
the  565-room  hotel  and  casino 
complex.  The  Guest  Service  Cen¬ 
ter  is  supported  by  a  45M  bit/sec 
fiber  link  that  carries  video  sig¬ 
nals  and  three  ISDN  Basic  Rate 
Interface  lines. 

Harrah’s  had  high  hopes  for 
the  Guest  Service  Center.  Rather 
than  waiting  in  long  lines  at  the 
hotel  front  desk,  travelers  would 
be  able  to  check  in  quickly  at  the 
airport  kiosk,  hotel  executives 
had  reasoned.  They  hoped  the  ki¬ 
osk  would  lure  more  customers  to 
its  facilities  and  gambling  tables 
(“ISDN  service  lets  travelers 
book  rooms  from  airport,”  NW, 
Feb  27). 

To  use  the  service,  travelers 
choose  from  a  menu  on  a  touch¬ 
screen  monitor  that  lets  them 
book  roooms  or  view  information 
about  restaurants  and  entertain¬ 
ers  appearing  at  the  hotel. 

If  a  traveler  chooses  to  book  a 
room,  a  full-motion  video  image 
of  the  reservation  agent  appears 
on  the  larger  video  screen. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  res¬ 
ervation  agent’s  “talking  head” 
startled  people.  “It  was  quite 
frightening  and  scared  people 
away,”  said  R.F.  Chandler,  Neva¬ 
da  Bell’s  open  net  architecture 
marketing  manager.  The  hotel 
later  decided  to  keep  the  reserva¬ 
tion  agent’s  image  on  the  screen 
even  when  it  was  not  in  use. 

“We  outlined  a  wide  range  of 
[ISDN]  application  opportunities 


realize  substantial  cost  savings. 
The  GSA  originally  estimated  it 
would  save  $100  million  annual¬ 
ly  by  upgrading  the  FTS  network, 
but  Speiran  said  he  thinks  that 
figure  is  low. 

According  to  GSA  figures,  the 
government  was  paying  just  over 
30  cents  per  minute  for  switched 
voice  calls.  Estimates  on  the  rates 
AT&T  will  charge  for  FTS  2000 
range  from  5  to  10  cents  per  min¬ 
ute,  and  US  Sprint  rates  are  re¬ 
portedly  16  to  17  cents  per  min- 


with  Nevada  Bell  —  the  first  of 
which  was  the  Guest  Service  Cen¬ 
ter,”  said  Robert  Miller,  Harrah’s 
head  of  marketing  and  sales. 
“Conceptually,  it  made  sense,  but 
in  the  final  analysis,  it  didn’t  pro¬ 
vide  a  meaningful  benefit  to  peo¬ 
ple  arriving  at  the  airport.” 

Harrah’s  Reno  even  tried  hir¬ 
ing  well-known  television  come¬ 
dian  Rich  Little  to  stand  next  to 
the  kiosk  in  an  attempt  to  draw 
more  travelers  to  the  service  cen¬ 
ter.  But  that  did  not  substantially 
increase  use  of  the  system.  Chan¬ 
dler  said.  “Leasing  the  [AT&T 
Network  Systems  Group]  equip¬ 
ment,  the  Nevada  Bell  T-3  and  the 
rent  at  the  airport  costs  them 
about  $5,000  a  month.  It’s  at  the 
break-even  point  now,”  he  said. 

The  Bell  operating  company 
wants  to  continue  the  four-month 
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ISDN  trial,  which  is  due  to  end  to¬ 
day,  but  the  hotel  is  not  interest¬ 
ed.  “We  will  probably  not  [ex¬ 
tend]  the  trial,”  Miller  said. 

Miller  said  the  ISDN  kiosk  will 
be  brought  into  the  hotel  and 
used  for  other  purposes,  but  he 
would  not  discuss  them.  The  ho¬ 
tel’s  interest  in  ISDN  has  not  been 
changed  by  its  experience  with 
the  ISDN  kiosk.  “We  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  finding  out  how  we  can  use 
ISDN  technology  to  further  our 
business,”  Miller  said.  □ 


ute.  In  addition  to  pricing,  users 
will  find  increased  quality  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

“I  think  there  will  be  substan¬ 
tial  growth  [in  network  traffic]; 
there’s  a  lot  of  pent-up  demand 
today  that’s  not  being  met,” 
Speiran  said. 

“I  think  there  have  been  prob¬ 
lems  in  certain  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  FTS  over  the  past.  People 
find  alternatives,  and  when  they 
get  alternatives,  they  don’t  come 
back,”  he  said.  □ 


continued  from  page  9 

ISDN  in  Europe  “is  low,  and  skep¬ 
ticism  high.”  The  report  said  car¬ 
riers  are  excited  by  ISDN  revenue 
potential  and  manufacturers  be¬ 
lieve  ISDN  can  increase  sales  by 
increasing  equipment  demand  as 
users  replace  non-ISDN  gear. 

This  isn’t  necessarily  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  ISDN,  said  Anette 
Schier,  a  communications  con¬ 
sultant  with  Logica.  Rather,  users 
simply  need  more  time  to  think 
up  ISDN  applications. 

NTT  admits  it  is  pushing  ISDN 
before  user  demand  has  material¬ 
ized.  Keiji  Tacatikawa,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  NTT 
America,  Inc.,  the  New  York- 
based  subsidiary  of  the  Japanese 
carrier,  said  NTT  is  installing 
ISDN  in  its  network  as  part  of  a 
larger  effort  to  modernize  its  fa¬ 
cilities. 

“ISDN  is  going  to  be  the  pro¬ 
vider  of  the  information  econo¬ 
my  of  the  21st  century,”  Taca¬ 
tikawa  said.  “We  need  to  get 
ready  for  that  economy  now  by 
upgrading  our  network.” 

Currently,  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  NTT’s  switches  are  elec¬ 
tromechanical  crossbar  devices, 
Tacatikawa  said.  The  carrier 
wants  to  upgrade  these  to  digital 
switches  with  ISDN  capabilities. 

Thinking  ahead 

Although  they  may  not  be 
driving  the  market,  users  say  they 
are  looking  to  ISDN  to  support 
new  applications. 

Bill  Synott,  manager  of  tele¬ 
communications  planning  for  the 
National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers  (NASD)  in  Washington, 


Carrier  Watch 
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the  firm’s  telemarketing  agents. 

Besides  saving  precious  time, 
ISDN  has  also  provided  some  side 
benefits.  For  example,  Clements 
said,  “One  of  our  customers 
dropped  her  phone  and  acciden¬ 
tally  hung  up  halfway  through  an 
order.  Since  [ANI]  had  given  us 
her  telephone  number,  we  called 
her  right  back  and  finished  the  or¬ 
der.” 

ISDN’s  ANI  feature  will  also 
help  Nice  battle  the  scourge  of  the 


D.C.,  said  ISDN  could  be  a  big 
money  saver  for  his  association. 
ISDN  Basic  Rate  Interface  would 
enable  NASD  to  integrate  voice 
and  data  on  lines  running  be¬ 
tween  traders’  workstations  and 
the  association’s  data  center. 

Most  NASD  trades  are  current¬ 
ly  executed  by  telephone,  while 
price  quote  and  other  data  is  car¬ 
ried  separately  on  dedicated  9 
bit/sec  lines  to  traders’  termi¬ 
nals.  Integrating  these  on  a  single 
ISDN  line  would  provide  faster 
data  rates  and  lower  the  cost  of 
running  NASD’s  network,  Synott 
said. 

Edward  Hodgson,  director  of 
computers  and  communications 
at  the  Morristown,  N.J.-based 
Westinghouse  Elevator  Co.  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Schindler  Corp., 
said  his  company  is  considering 
using  ISDN  to  help  support  eleva¬ 
tor  repairmen. 

Hodgson  said  the  company  is 
testing  an  application  where  still- 
life  images  of  damaged  elevator 
parts  could  be  sent  from  custom¬ 
er  sites  to  Westinghouse  Elevator 
headquarters  over  the  data  chan¬ 
nel  on  a  Basic  Rate  Interface 
ISDN  line. 

The  on-site  repairman  could 
use  the  image  to  consult  with 
trained  engineers  at  Westing¬ 
house  Elevator’s  headquarters. 
Voice  traffic  could  be  carried  on 
the  voice  channel  of  the  same 
ISDN  link. 

Hodgson  said  this  application 
would  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  field  repairmen  by  giving  them 
access  to  experts  at  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  headquarters.  □ 


telemarketing  industry  —  crank 
callers.  “We’ll  be  able  to  trace 
them^  but  we’re  not  sure  what  ac¬ 
tion  we’ll  take  beyond  that,”  Cle¬ 
ments  said.  Crank  calls  can  make 
up  almost  20%  of  the  calls  a  tele¬ 
marketer  handles  each  day. 

Clements  said  he  thinks  the 
entire  telemarketing  industry 
will  adopt  ISDN.  “The  large,  high- 
quality  telemarketing  companies 
in  the  U.S.  will  all  move  to  ISDN 
service  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  competition.  Customers  will 
go  where  they  can  get  the  best 
service,”  he  said.  □ 


AT&T’s  recently  completed  network  control  center. 
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Worth  Noting 


“D 

Xy  isaster 
recovery  is  a  real- 
world  insurance  policy 
that  works.  What’s  it 
going  to  cost  if  you 
don’t  have  it?” 

Michael  Welsh 

Digital  Transport,  Inc. 
Telecommunications  consultancy 
New  York 
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■Packets 

ITT  Communications  Ser¬ 
vices  Group  last  week  became 
the  second  long-haul  carrier, 
after  AT&T,  to  offer  a  19.2K 
bit/sec  digital  data  service. 

The  service,  which  initially 
has  to  be  accessed  using  T-i 
lines  but  will  later  support  56K 
bit/sec  access,  is  offered  in  23 
cities. 

ITT  is  offering  a  one-year 
10%  discount  on  the  tariffed 
service  rate  and  will  waive  the 
service  installation  fee  for 
subscribers  who  sign  up  for 
the  service  before  July  3 1  • 

The  service  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chica¬ 
go,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Detroit,  Houston,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  Los  Angeles,  Miami, 
New  York,  Newark,  N.J.,  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.,  Philadelphia, 
Phoenix,  Pittsburgh,  Portland, 
Ore.,  San  Diego,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Seattle,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Internet  Engineering 
Task  Force  (IETF)  is  asking 
users  and  vendors  to  submit 
lists  of  products  that  can  be 
used  to  debug  and  maintain 
the  Internet  network  for  a  cat¬ 
alog  it  intends  to  publish.  IETF 
is  compiling  a  list  of  tools  for 
managing  Transmission  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/Internet  Proto- 
col-based  Internet  nets. 

Entries  can  describe  public 
domain,  commercial  and 
copyrighted  tools.  Submis¬ 
sions  are  due  by  November, 
and  the  catalog  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  early  1990.  The  IETF 
will  periodically  update  the 
catalog. 

For  information,  contact 
Robert  Stine,  Sparta,  Inc.  Suite 
1070,  7926  Jones  Branch 
Drive,  .McLean,  Va.  22102;  or 
call  (703)  448-0210.  □ 


Freight  container  tracking 
standard  adopted  by  ISO 

System  based  on  Amtech  monitoring  equipment. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Senior  writer _ 

LONDON  —  The  International 
Standards  Organization  (ISO)  re¬ 
cently  adopted  a  draft  standard 
for  an  automatic  equipment  iden¬ 
tification  (AEI)  system  used  by 
shipping  firms  to  monitor  the 
movement  of  freight  containers. 

AEI  is  intended  to  let  compa¬ 
nies  track  freight  containers 
more  accurately  and  at  a  lower 
cost  than  paper-intensive  meth¬ 
ods.  Shippers  will  be  able  to  track 
containers  as  they  move  from 
one  company  to  another  —  from 
a  maritime  shipper  to  a  railroad 
—  as  long  as  each  company  uses 
AEI-compliant  equipment. 

ISO  based  the  standard  on 
equipment  from  Amtech  Corp.  of 
Dallas.  That  system  uses  radio 
frequency  transceivers  to  poll 
transponder  tags  attached  to 
freight  containers.  The  transceiv¬ 
ers  extract  data  identifying  the 
container,  then  forward  the  data 
to  a  local  node  of  a  shipment 
tracking  network. 

Transportation  companies 
said  the  technology  eliminates 
the  manual  process  of  document¬ 
ing  container  movements  on  pa¬ 


per  and  automates  the  tracking 
process.  That  in  turn  helps  com¬ 
panies  better  service  customers, 
some  of  which  are  offered  dial-in 
access  to  the  shipping  network. 

ISO’s  Technical  Committee 
104  (TC  104)  recommended  the 
Amtech  system  be  adopted  as  an 
international  AEI  standard  and 
specified  where  transponder  tags 
should  be  placed  on  freight  cars, 
what  data  the  tags  should  contain 
and  in  what  order  that  data 
should  appear,  according  to  Paul 
Kromberg,  a  senior  assistant 
manager  with  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  (AAR). 

Kromberg  is  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  representing 
ANSI  at  ISO  meetings  here  June 
21  to  23.  ANSI  is  the  U.S.  arm  of 
the  ISO. 

The  movement  to  adopt  the 
Amtech  system  was  spearheaded 
by  American  Presidents  Compa¬ 
nies,  Ltd.,  an  Oakland,  Calif.- 
based  transportation  company 
with  maritime,  rail  and  truck  op¬ 
erations. 

American  Presidents  has  a  mi¬ 
nority  stake  in  Amtech  and  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  test  its  AEI  system  on 
( continued  on  page  12 ) 


X/ Open  invites  user  ideas 
about  open  computing 


MONTREAL  —  More  than  100 
users  and  vendors  met  here  re¬ 
cently  on  behalf  of  X/Open  Co., 
Ltd.  to  revise  the  definition  of  the 
open  computing  environment 
specification  the  group  is  trying 
to  establish  as  a  standard. 

X/Open  invited  roughly  45 
major  users  to  the  meeting,  seek¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  to  address 
users’  concerns  and  integrate 
their  recommendations  into  the 
specification.  X/Open  may  even¬ 
tually  open  its  membership  ranks 
to  users,  offering  them  the  same 
level  of  development  rights  cur¬ 
rently  held  by  vendors. 

X/Open  is  a  coalition  of  inter¬ 
national  computer  suppliers  who 
banded  together  almost  five 
years  ago  to  form  a  vendor-inde¬ 
pendent  Common  Applications 
Environment  (CAE)  by  adopting 
either  de  facto  or  established 
standards  in  networking,  soft¬ 
ware  development,  data  base 
management  and  other  areas. ' 

Vendors  who  build  products 
based  on  CAE  can  be  assured  their 
hardware  or  software  is  capable 
of  communicating  with  other 
CAE-compliant  products. 

Until  now,  users  could  only  in- 


X/Open’s  Steve  Lowen 


fluence  the  development  of  CAE 
by  mandating  that  vendors  con¬ 
form  to  the  definition.  But  now 
X/Open  appears  to  be  soliciting 
user  input  to  help  mold  future 
versions  of  CAE. 

“Just  being  heard,  rather  than 
having  to  cope  with  the  end  result 
after  it’s  delivered  is  a  big  plus,’’ 
said  Chicke  Wright,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  technical  operations  for 
CAPTURE,  at  American  Airlines, 
Inc.  “X/Open  demonstrated  that 
( continued  on  page  12 ) 


The  network  is  the  Cray 


Measured  in  millions  of  floating  point  operations  per  second,  an  Ethernet 
network  of  25  Reduced  Instruction  Set  Computer-based  workstations  can 
rival  the  computing  power  of  a  Cray  Research,  Inc.,  X-MP/14se  at  about 
1/5  the  cost. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  VXM  TECHNOLOGIES.  INC..  BOSTON 


Cost  of  server 
and  25 

networked  work¬ 
stations  bundled 
with  PAX-1 


$525,000 


VXM  packs  power  of 
Cray  in  net  software 

Different  pieces  of  a  task  are  distributed  over 
a  network  to  deliver  more  processing  power. 


By  Jim  Brown 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

BOSTON  —  VXM  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  recently  announced 
software  that  enables  users  to 
amalgamate  the  processing  pow¬ 
er  of  network-attached  proces¬ 
sors  and  achieve  performance  ri¬ 
valing  that  of  supercomputers. 

The  PAX-1  software  lets  users 
build  applications  that  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  systems  support¬ 
ed  by  a  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol- 
based  local  network  and  comput¬ 
ed  in  parallel. 

The  program  includes  server 
and  client  components.  The  serv¬ 
er  software  runs  on  Unix-based 
file  servers  such  as  MIPS  Comput¬ 
er  Systems,  Inc.  ’s  M/ 1 20.  The  cli¬ 
ent  software  runs  on  personal 
computers,  workstations  and 
minicomputers  running  MS-DOS, 
Unix,  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  VMS  and  Ultrix  operating 
systems.  Client  software  support¬ 
ing  IBM  MVS-  and  VM -based  main¬ 
frames  as  well  as  Cray  Research, 
Inc.  Unicos-based  computers  will 
be  added  to  PAX-1  in  the  future. 

PAX-1  builds  on  VXM’s  exist¬ 
ing  software  technology,  which 
enables  developers  to  build  appli¬ 
cations  capable  of  accessing  dis¬ 
parate  systems  within  a  network 
and  adds  supports  for  what  VXM 
and  others  are  calling  network 
supercomputing.  Network  super¬ 
computing  differs  from  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.’s  Open  Network 
Computing  (ONC)  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.’s  Apollo  Division’s 
Network  Computing  System 
(NCS)  efforts  in  that  ONC  and 
NCS  are  designed  to  allow  appli¬ 
cations  to  parcel  out  certain 
tasks  to  network  resources. 

For  example,  an  application 
running  on  a  workstation  can 
give  a  computationally  intensive 
task  to  a  supercomputer,  but 
must  wait  for  a  response  before 
continuing  to  process  the  appli¬ 


cation.  With  PAX-1,  “You  take  a 
single  task  and  allow  every  node 
on  the  network  to  simultaneously 
attack  a  piece  of  it,”  said  Franco 
Vitaliano,  president  of  VXM. 
When  the  task  is  finished,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  stored  on  the  server  run¬ 
ning  PAX- 1. 

In  a  sample  configuration,  a 
$525,000  TCP/IP-based  Ether¬ 
net  with  a  server  running  PAX-1 
software  and  25  Unix-based 
workstations  running  PAX-1  cli- 


“Y 
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the  net  to  simultaneously 
attack  a  piece  of  it.” 
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ent  software  can  process  52.5 
million  floating  point  operations 
per  second  (MFLOPS),  Vitaliano 
said.  A  Cray  low-end  X-MP/l4se 
supercomputer  supporting  53 
MFLOPS  sells  for  $2.5  million. 

The  PAX-1  server  software 
consists  of  three  modules. 

The  first  module  is  the  Parallel 
Network  Processor  (PNP)  which 
supports  the  Yale  University-de¬ 
veloped  Linda  software  system 
used  to  develop  applications  for 
parallel  processing  computers. 

PNP  enables  the  PAX-1  server 
to  download  data  to  a  network 
device  and  issue  commands  in¬ 
structing  Linda-compatible  appli¬ 
cations  to  begin  processing. 

The  Automated  System  Ad¬ 
ministrator  (ASA)  module  is  used 
to  build  scripts  that  automatically 
issue  commands  to  start,  stop  and 
manage  applications  on  network 
devices.  ASA  is  based  on  \'X.M’s 
core  software  product  called 
(continued  on  page  12) 
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Freight  standard 
adopted  by  ISO 

continued  from  page  1 1 
1 1,000  containers  and  9,000  other  pieces 
of  equipment  ranging  from  truck  chassis  to 
rail  cars,  according  to  a  company  spokes¬ 
man  (“Shipper’s  tracking  system  to  yield 
edge,”  W,  Nov.  14, 1988). 

If  ISO  adopts  Amtech’s  system  as  a  final 
standard,  the  company  would  be  required 
to  license  the  technology,  on  reasonable 
terms,  to  other  vendors,  Kromberg  said. 

Other  vendors  would  also  be  free  to  de¬ 
velop  compatible  systems  without  a  li¬ 
cense  from  Amtech,  said  Richard  Andino, 
director  of  corporate  development  at 
American  Presidents. 

The  AAR  and  the  American  Trucking 
Association  are  both  looking  to  adopt  AEI 


standards  that  go  beyond  just  the  freight 
container  standard  covered  by  TC  104. 
The  AAR,  for  example,  wants  to  define  how 
AEI  can  be  used  to  identify  locomotives 
and  rail  cars.  If  the  AAR  were  to  adopt  a 
competing  product  for  its  standard,  it 
could  force  users  that  also  need  to  comply 
with  the  TC  104  standard  to  buy  two  types 
of  transceivers  or  transponders. 

Three  vendors  are  slated  to  present 
their  wares  to  the  AAR  this  week  as  possi¬ 
ble  rail  industry  standards,  Kromberg  said. 
They  are  Amtech,  General  Railway  Signal 
Co.  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  and  Vapor  Corp.  of 
Niles,  Ill. 

Before  being  adopted  as  an  ISO  stan¬ 
dard,  the  TC  104  recommendation  has  to 
be  voted  on  by  all  ISO  members  —  a  pro¬ 
cess  that  can  take  anywhere  from  six 
months  to  two  years,  Kromberg  said.  □ 


VXM  packs  power  of 
Cray  in  net  software 

continued  from  page  1 1 
VXM,  which  enables  a  server-based  appli¬ 
cation  to  control  client  applications. 

By  automating  when  tasks  start  and 
stop,  ASA  lets  users  take  advantage  of  un¬ 
used  computing  power  during  off-hours. 
During  the  day,  the  general-purpose  sys¬ 
tems  can  be  used  for  standard  tasks,  Vita- 
liano  said.  But  at  night,  users  can  harness 
the  otherwise  dormant  CPU  cycles  to  pro¬ 
cess  computationally  intensive  tasks. 

ASA  scripts  can  be  built  using  a  menu- 
driven  application  running  on  the  PAX-1 
server  or  a  VXM-developed  application  for 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintoshes  called 
ActionView. 

ActionView  is  an  Apple  HyperCard  ap¬ 


plication  that  enables  users  to  select  icons 
that  represent  which  network  devices  will 
be  used  to  process  a  task  and  when  that 
task  is  to  start  and  stop.  Once  completed, 
users  upload  the  ASA  script  from  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  to  the  server  running  PAX-1  soft¬ 
ware. 

The  last  module.  Parallel  Communica¬ 
tions  Interface  (PCI),  is  based  on  VXM’s 
existing  TIM  software.  The  module  con¬ 
tains  a  series  of  routines  that  ease  the  task 
of  creating  application-to-application 
links  across  a  network  using  TCP/IP. 

The  PCI  module  also  supports  Sun’s  Ex¬ 
ternal  Data  Representation  standard, 
which  converts  the  data  format  of  one  ma¬ 
chine  to  that  used  by  another.  This  enables 
the  PAX-1  server  to  transmit  data  in  the 
format  needed  by  the  target  device. 

PCI  currently  only  supports  TCP/IP- 
based  networks.  Future  PCI  versions  will 
support  X.25,  Open  Systems  Interconnec¬ 
tion,  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  DECnet, 
IBM’s  Systems  Network  Architecture  LU 
6.2,  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  LAN  Manager  networks,  according 
to  Vitaliano. 

PAX-1  client  applications  include  ASA 
software  that  interprets  ASA  server  com¬ 
mands  and  passes  them  to  the  application 
running  on  the  network  device.  Client  ap¬ 
plications  have  to  be  modified  to  support 
both  PNP  and  PCI  routines. 

PNP  will  go  into  beta  test  in  August  and 
is' scheduled  to  ship  in  October.  ASA,  PCI 
and  ActionView  are  available  now. 

PAX-1  server  software  supporting  a 
network  of  25  nodes  costs  $25,000.  Soft¬ 
ware  supporting  creation  of  PAX-1  client 
applications  is  $595  for  MS-DOS-based 
systems,  $695  for  Macintoshes  and  $2,995 
for  Unix-based  workstations.  PAX-1  client 
software  for  DEC  VAXes  ranges  from 
$3,950  to  $19,900.  The  Macintosh  client 
software  includes  ActionView.  □ 


X/Open  invites  ideas 
about  computing 

continued  from  page  1 1 

its  members  are  willing  to  listen  to  what 

users  have  to  say.” 

Tom  Hauge,  a  systems  engineer  with 
The  Boeing  Co.’s  Boeing  Computer  Ser¬ 
vices  division  in  Seattle,  said  any  process 
that  lets  users  influence  development  of 
products  is  a  useful  process. 

“I’m  relatively  optimistic  that  X/Open 
and  its  members  understand  the  issues  and 
are  committed  to  addressing  them  for  us¬ 
ers’  sake,”  Hauge  said.  But,  he  added, 
“How  well  X/Open  can  integrate  user  con¬ 
cerns  and  suggestions  into  vendors’  strate¬ 
gies  remains  to  be  seen.” 

Steve  Lowen,  vice-president  of  market¬ 
ing  for  X/Open  said  the  main  objective  of 
the  Montreal  meeting  was  to  gain  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  users’  requirements  for 
open  systems. 

“As  an  organization,  we  realize  that 
CAE  must  recognize  what  the  global  re¬ 
quirements  look  like  to  users,”  Lowen 
said. 

X/Open  is  developing  a  program  that 
would  extend  membership  to  users,  giving 
them  equal  CAE  development  rights  as  any 
of  the  vendors  in  the  organization.  Lowen 
would  not  say  when  X/Open  plans  to  ex¬ 
tend  membership  to  users,  but  did  say  the 
program  would  be  unveiled  by  year  end. 

“They’ve  [X/Open]  realized  you  can’t 
develop  standards  in  a  vacuum  anymore 
than  you  can  write  code  or  design  products 
in  a  vacuum,”  said  American  Airline’s 
Wright.  “Ultimately,  it  means  the  user 
needs  to  be  the  architect  of  the  system.”  □ 
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LOCAL  NETWORKING 

PC  AND  TERMINAHO-HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


Worth  Noting 


“Wm 

trouble  maintaining  a 
consistent,  error-free 
data  flow  to  our  local 
net  over  our  thick 
coax  Ethernet. 
Sometimes  I  felt  like 
pouring  acid  on  the 
wiring  to  put  the 
network  out  of  its 
misery.” 

David  Chatfield 

Network  administrator 
Cleveland  State  University 


i’  r.v-i-S-i'', 


etnotes 


Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  recently  introduced 
Version  2.2  of  its  DECnet/Per- 
sonal  Computing  Systems  Ar¬ 
chitecture  (PCSA)  software, 
which  works  in  conjunction 
with  its  VAX/VMS  Services  for 
MS-DOS  server  software. 

DECnet/PCSA  Version  2.2 
software  resides  on  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  ATs,  XTs,  Per¬ 
sonal  System/2s  and  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintoshes 
on  a  DECnet  net.  DEC¬ 
net/PCSA  works  in  tandem 
with  VAX/VMS  Services  for 
MS-DOS  \fersion  2.2  server 
software  to  let  personal  com¬ 
puter  users  share  files  and  per¬ 
ipherals  with  DECstation  212, 
316  and  320  workstations. 

Version  2.2  also  allows  MS- 
DOS  personal  computers  on  a 
DECnet  net  to  access  data  on 
DEC  hosts. 

Enhancements  in  Version 
2.2  include  PC  Mail  and  a  new 
menu-driven  net  management 
capability  to  let  the  network 
manager  add  personal  com¬ 
puters  to  the  network  with  a 
single  keystroke. 

DECnet/PCSA  client  soft¬ 
ware  includes  all  DECnet  DOS, 
MS-Net,  Network  Basic  I/O 
System  program  interface 
support,  VT-320  terminal  em¬ 
ulation,  MS-Windows,  MS-DOS 
utilities  and  VMS  security  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

The  DECnet/PCSA  client  li¬ 
cense  comes  bundled  with  all 
of  DEC’S  PC  Network  Integra¬ 
tion  Packages,  which  are  also 
available  separately.  A  single- 
user  license  costs  $250.  The 
product  is  shipping  now.  □ 


SNMP-based  net  management 


Wellfteet’s  SNMP 
client  software 


Ethernet 


Residing  on  Sun 
workstation 

■  SNMP  graphics 

■  SNMP  Information  Display 

■  Monitors 

—  Public  data  circuits  ^ 
—  DECnet 
—  TCP/IP 
—  XNS 


Link  mode 
SNMP  agent 


Ethernet 


—  X.25 

—  Learning  bridge 


SNMP  =  Simple  Network  Management  Protocol 
XNS  =  Xerox  Corp.'s  Xerox  Network  Systems 


Wellfleet’s  SNMP-NMS  software  lets  a  network  manager  monitor  local 
and  remote  nets  over  public  data  circuits  (MK  bit/sec  to  T-1  speeds). 
SNMP-NMS  uses  the  Telnet  service  within  TCP/IP  to  make  changes  to 
remote  net  nodes. 

BBAPHIC  SY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENV  SOURCE:  WEaFLEET  COMMUNICATIONS.  ffiC.,  BEDFORD.  MASa 


Wellfleet  software  lets 
users  manage  TCP/IP  nets 

Net  control  pack  is  based  on  SNMP  protocols. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

BEDFORD,  Mass.  —  Wellfleet 
Communications,  Inc.  last  week 
introduced  software  that  lets  net¬ 
work  administrators  monitor  and 
manage  local  and  remote  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  Protocol/Inter¬ 
net  Protocol-based  Ethernet  nets. 

Wellfleet’s  Simple  Network 
Management  Protocol  Network 
Management  Software  (SNMP- 
NMS)  is  based  on  SNMP,  a  stan¬ 
dard  set  of  net  management 
specifications  for  TCP/IP  nets. 

SNMP-NMS  provides  network 
managers  with  a  graphical  map  of 
the  net  topology  and  provides 
statistics  on  net  usage  and  perfor- 


Wellfleet’s  William  Siefert 


mance.  It  allows  a  network  ad¬ 
ministrator  to  isolate  problems, 
disable  any  device  on  the  network 
or  reconfigure  the  net  to  add 
nodes  or  devices,  said  William 
Siefert,  Wellfleet’s  vice-president 
of  advanced  technology. 

SNMP-NMS  client  software 
runs  on  a  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
Model  3/50  or  3/dO  graphics 
workstation,  running  Sun/OS 
Version  3  5  or  Version  4.0  in  con¬ 
junction  with  X/Windows  Ver¬ 
sion  11,  Release  2  or  3. 


The  client  software  works  in 
conjunction  with  the  company’s 
SNMP  Agent  software.  This  soft¬ 
ware  runs  on  a  communications 
server  and  performs  bridging  and 
routing  functions  that  allow  the 
network  administrator  to  moni¬ 
tor  and  manage  multiple  local 
nets  from  the  Sun  workstation. 

The  SNMP  Agent  software  col¬ 
lects  net  management  data  to 
transmit  to  the  SNMP-NMS  net 
management  console.  The  soft¬ 
ware  also  transmits  alarms  to  the 
net  manager  on  any  performance 
problems  on  the  networks,  said 
Mark  Strangio,  Wellfleet’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  systems  marketing. 

SNMP-NMS  enables  the  net¬ 
work  administrator  to  distinguish 
the  nature  of  the  failure:  a  loose 
cable,  faulty  node  or  software 
problem.  By  establishing  a  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  local  or  remote 
node  via  TCP/IP’s  Telnet  facility, 
the  administrator  can  get  more 
information  on  the  problem. 

One  beta  test  user  of  SNMP- 
NMS  is  Combustion  Engineering, 
Inc.  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  an  engi¬ 
neering  and  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  that  builds  chemical,  oil, 
coal  and  nuclear  power  plants. 

“Before  we  tested  SNMP-NMS, 
we  usually  had  to  wait  until  the 
user  screamed  for  help  before  we 
were  aware  of  any  problems,” 
said  Rusty  Rowell,  the  company’s 
senior  network  analyst. 

“SNMP-NMS  provided  us  with 
incredibly  fast  failure  alerts  so 
that  we  could  respond  to  prob¬ 
lems,”  he  said. 

The  SNMP-NMS  client  soft¬ 
ware  can  also  be  used  to  manage 
nets  based  on  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  DECnet,  Xerox  Corp.’s 
XNS  and  the  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connection  X.25  protocols. 

SNMP-NMS  is  available  now  at 
a  list  price  of  $  1 5,000,  which  in¬ 
cludes  installation  and  one-vear 
on-site  service  and  support,  tl 


Optical  disks  ready 
for  popularity  surge 

Analysts  predict  bright  future  for  technology  as 
users  start  seeing  price,  performance  benefits. 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  To  date, 
optical  storage  technology  has 
made  few  inroads  in  the  main¬ 
stream  world  of  local  networks, 
but  analysts  and  vendors  expect 
that  to  change  in  the  coming 
year. 

Optical  disks  in  jukebox  con¬ 
figurations  offer  users  near-on- 
line  storage  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  magnetic  storage.  They 
also  provide  unlimited  off-line 
storage,  since  little  used  optical 
platters  can  be  removed  from  the 
system  and  stacked  on  a  shelf. 

According  to  BIS  CAP  Interna¬ 
tional,  a  Norwell,  Mass. -based 
market  research  firm,  it  costs 
about  $10  per  megabyte  to  store 
data  on-line  on  a  Winchester  hard 
disk.  By  contrast,  the  cost  of  stor¬ 
ing  data  in  a  jukebox  subsystem 
containing  25  5 14 -in.  erasable 
optical  disks  is  $2.40  per  mega¬ 
byte. 

( continued  on  page  14 ) 


Mixed  media 


Winchester  5.25-in.  disk 

■  26  msec  average  acess  time 

■  $10  per  megabyte 

■  765M-byte  capacity 

Optical  WORM  5.25-in.  disk 

■  60  msec  acess  time 

■  $3.00  per  megabyte 

■  1.6  gigabyte  capacity 

Eraseable  optical  5.25-in. 
disk 

■  35-50  msec  acess  time 

■  $12  per  megabyte 

■  1  gigabyte  capacity 


Optical  jukebox  5.25-in. 
eraseable  disk  (25  platters) 

■  $2.40  per  megabyte 

■  t  gigabyte  capacity 


Optical  disk  storage  for  local 
nets  offers  greater  capacity 
and  lower  prices  than  standard 
Winchester  devices. 

SOURCE:  BIS  CAP  It^TERNATlONAL.  NORWELL,  MASS. 
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Datapoint  product  spurt 
based  on  net  standards 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

NEW  YORK  —  Datapoint 
Corp.,  the  inventor  of  Arcnet,  in¬ 
troduced  a  suite  of  products  at  the 
recent  PC  Expo  here  that  move 
the  proprietary  networking  sys¬ 
tem  into  the  industry-standard 
local  network  arena. 

The  products  include  a  new 
network  operating  system,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  diskless  workstations,  an 
IBM  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  gateway  and  both  Open  Sys¬ 
tem  Interconnection  and  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  Protocol/Inter¬ 
net  Protocol  software. 

Central  to  the  product  intro¬ 
duction  was  DataLAN/XA,  server 
software  based  on  the  Server 
Message  Block  (SMB)  client/ 
server  protocol  used  in  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  MS-Net,  OS/2  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  network  operating  systems 
and  their  derivatives. 

DataLAN/XA  can  run  Network 
Basic  I/O  System  applications 
and  provide  file  and  print  ser¬ 
vices  to  users  of  single-user  and 
multiuser  DOS  programs.  The 
server  software  runs  on  the 
RMS/XA  operating  system  origi¬ 
nally  designed  for  Datapoint’s 
minicomputer  systems. 

“Before,  we  had  a  proprietary 


minicomputer  system  that  didn’t 
support  netw’orking  standards 
like  NETBIOS  and  SMB,”  said 
Clark  Charbonnet,  product  man¬ 
ager  for  Datapoint’s  personal 
computers  and  workstations. 
“We’ve  crossed  a  significant 
bridge  with  this  announcement.” 

Existing  RMS/XA-based  mini¬ 
computers  can  support  terminals 
and  personal  computers.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  access  the  ser\’er  in 
a  roundabout  way,  going  through 
a  dedicated  personal  computer 
running  special  software. 

DataLAN /XA  offers  higher 
performance  file  services  be¬ 
cause  it  communicates  directly 
with  the  workstations  via  SMB 
protocols,  Datapoint  said. 

DataLAN/XA  will  run  on  an 
Intel  Corp.  80386-based  micro¬ 
computer  —  it  has  been  certified 
compatible  with  IBM’s  Personal 
System/ 2  Model  80  —  or  on  Da¬ 
tapoint’s  7800  series  of  multiple 
processor  systems.  The  7800  sys¬ 
tems  have  two  to  six  80386  chips 
that  operate  in  a  symmetrical  ar¬ 
chitecture.  All  server  tasks  queue 
up  single  file  and  go  to  the  first 
available  processor. 

Pricing  for  the  DataLAN/XA 
software  starts  at  $3,000  for  a 
(continued  on  page  14 ) 
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Optical  disks  ready 
for  popularity  surge 

continued  from  page  13 

To  date,  however,  most  of  the  optical 
disk  jukeboxes  in  operation  are  linked  to 
mainframes  or  dedicated  image-process¬ 
ing  systems.  The  early  adopters  of  optical 
storage  in  the  local  network  arena  tend  to 
be  computer-aided  design  users  or  compa¬ 
nies  in  paper-intensive  industries. 

“There  hasn’t  been  a  lot  of  activity  in 
the  LAN  market  so  far,  but  users  are  show¬ 
ing  more  interest,”  said  Abigail  Shaw,  a  se¬ 
nior  industry  analyst  with  Rothchild  Con¬ 
sultants,  a  consulting  firm  here  that 
specializes  in  optical  memory  technology. 

Vendors  that  recently  introduced  opti¬ 
cal  storage  systems  aimed  at  local  network 
users  confirmed  Shaw’s  statement. 


Racet  Computes,  Ltd.,  a  manufacturer 
of  high-capacity,  high-performance  stor¬ 
age  subsystems  for  personal  computer  net¬ 
works,  reports  “phenomenal  demand”  for 
an  erasable  optical  drive  it  began  shipping 
in  February.  Half  the  telephone  inquiries 
the  company  receives  from  prospective 
customers  concern  the  erasable  drive,  a 
company  spokeswoman  said. 

Optical  drives  are  slower  than  their 
Winchester  counterparts,  so  they  seem 
destined  for  secondary  storage  on  local 
networks  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  BIS  CAP  International,  a  high- 
end  magnetic  disk  can  retrieve  a  lOOK- 
byte  chunk  of  data  in  a  few  seconds,  while 
an  optical  jukebox  can  take  up  to  40  sec¬ 
onds  to  perform  the  same  function. 

The  experts  seem  a  bit  puzzled  that 
more  users  haven’t  rallied  to  Write  Once, 


Read  Many  (WORM)  drives  as  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  tape  backup  systems.  The  tape 
systems  are  notoriously  slow,  both  on  up¬ 
take  and  retrieval,  and  network  adminis¬ 
trators  recite  a  litany  of  complaints  about 
their  shortcomings. 

“Optical  is  the  perfect  media  for  back¬ 
up,”  said  Mason  Grigsby,  president  of  Acc- 
tex  Information  Systems,  a  systems  inte¬ 
grator  here  that  specializes  in  optical 
technology.  “It’s  fast,  it  runs  unattended, 
and  it  has  a  longer  shelf  life  than  tape.” 

In  a  continuous  write  operation  such  as 
a  file  server  backup  session,  a  WORM  drive 
isn’t  just  faster  than  tape;  it  will  outper¬ 
form  a  Winchester  drive.  And  data  backed 
up  on  an  optical  or  magnetic  disk  can  be 
accessed  randomly,  while  a  tape  drive  has 
to  look  for  the  requested  information  in  a 
much  more  cumbersome,  linear  fashion. 


McCready  said  a  lot  of  users  have  been 
waiting  for  erasable  optical  drives,  which 
only  recently  began  to  appear  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  That  is  somewhat  ironic,  he  added,  be¬ 
cause  erasability  will  cost  a  lot  more,  and  it 
isn’t  really  needed  for  backup  purposes. 

“Eighty  percent  of  the  files  written  to 
tape  are  never  erased,  but  network  admin¬ 
istrators  are  conditioned  to  want  erasabil¬ 
ity,”  McCready  said.  Although  erasable  op¬ 
tical  drives  have  finally  joined  WORM 
drives  on  the  scene,  he  added,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  failed  to  include  an  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient:  appropriate  backup  and 
storage  management  utilities. 

McCready  says  he  sees  local  network 
users  eventually  combining  magnetic  and 
optical  media  in  order  to  get  both  the  on¬ 
line  performance  of  the  former  and  the 
nearly  infinite  off-line  capacity  of  the  lat¬ 
ter. 

“You  just  need  an  intelligent  storage 
subsystem  that  decides  what  data  goes 
where,”  he  said. 

The  subsystem  software  would  identify 
the  data  that  is  accessed  most  frequently 
and  keep  it  on-line  on  the  magnetic  drive, 
while  less  used  data  would  be  stored  in  an 
optical  jukebox.  □ 


Datapoint  products 
based  on  standards 

continued  from  page  1 3 
1 6-user  license.  Because  of  the  binary 
compatibility  between  industry-standard 
80386  systems  and  the  7800  series,  users 
who  start  with  the  80386  systems  can  easi¬ 
ly  migrate  to  the  7800  series  as  their  needs 
increase,  said  Tom  Hodges,  manager  of 
networking  products  for  Datapoint. 

In  addition  to  the  server  software,  Data¬ 
point  introduced  three  diskless  worksta¬ 
tions,  beginning  with  an  entry-level  8088- 
based  model,  the  7215.  The  mid-range 
7225/SX  has  an  80386SX  processor,  and 
the  7235  is  based  on  a  25  MHz  80386. 

Prices  for  the  systems,  which  include 
built-in  Arcnet  interfaces,  range  from 
$830  to  $5,995. 

RMS/XA  OSI  is  a  product  line  that  will 
integrate  the  OSI  protocols  into  products 
based  on  the  company’s  RMS/XA  architec¬ 
ture. 

Likewise,  in  RMS/XA  Internet  Services, 
Datapoint  is  providing  a  set  of  RMS/XA- 
based  systems  that  integrate  various 
TCP/IP  services  into  the  base  operating 
software. 

The  RMS/SNA  Gateway  software  runs 
as  an  RMS/XA  application  and  requires  a 
communications  board  that  plugs  into  the 
AT  bus  of  Datapoint’s  80386-based  7700 
workstation.  The  7700  can  be  configured 
as  a  complete  RMS /XA  or  DataLAN /XA  file 
server,  or  as  a  communications  server  on  a 
network  that  has  a  7800  series  machine  or 
Model  80  as  a  file  server. 

The  gateway  hoard  is  linked  to  the  host 
over  dial-up  or  leased  telephone  lines  or 
an  X.25  link.  The  RMS/XNA  gateway  emu¬ 
lates  IBM’s  Logical  Unit  Type  1,  LU  2,  LU  3 
and  LU  6 . 2 .  A  four-user  license  for  the  soft¬ 
ware  is  priced  at  $750. 

Another  new  RMS/XA  application  that 
provides  wide-area  connectivity  is  an 
X.400  gateway  for  Datapoint’s  Vista-Mail 
electronic  mail  facility.  As  Datapoint’s  first 
OSI  application,  the  gateway  lets  Vista- 
Mail  users  exchange  messages  with  users 
of  other  X.400-compatible  E-mail  systems. 

The  X.400  gateway  runs  on  an  RMS/XA 
or  DataLAN/XA  server  and  costs  $5,000. 

Hodges  said  the  new  Datapoint 
networking  products  will  be  available  by 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter.  □ 
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MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 

MANAGING  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY;  USERS  GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Top  execs  support  RBHC 
entry  into  info  services 

Consent  decree  rules  should  be  lifted,  they  say. 

By  Wayne  Eckerson 

Staff  Writer 


The  France  Telecom  Usbrs  Group  resume 


®  Founded:  June  1987 

Membership:  20  U.S.  companies,  each 

having  at  least  one  56K  bit/sec 
link  between  the  U.S.  and  France. 

Purpose:  To  foster  dialogue  between  France  Telecom  / 
and  its  largest  U.S.  customers.  f 

Officers: 

Chairman:  Bowley  Moore 
Vice-president, 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  J 
Vice-chairman:  Steven  Kruy  ^  ^ 

Manager  of  telecommunications, 

\  Data  General  Corp.,  Westborough,  Mass.  > 

Secretary  treasurer:  William  Taylor 
Manager  of  transmission  services, 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


Officers  were  elected  at  the  May  5, 1 989  meeting, 
which  was  heid  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
International  Communications 
Association  show  in  Dailas. 


GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 


SOURCE:  FRANCE  TELECOM.  INC.,  NEW  YORK 


Users  group  helps 
GE  win  net  contract 

France  Telecom  Users  Group  speaks  out  for 
U.S.  customers  of  French  telecom  authority. 


By  Barton  Crockett 

Senior  Editor 


Worth  Noting 


“T 

Xt’s  my 
responsibility  to 
educate  my  boss  about 
new  products  and 
trends  in 

communications.  This 
improves  the 
likelihood  that  he 
will  understand 
the  need  for  new 
projects  or 
expenditures  and  give 
his  approval.” 

Stephen  Camilla 

Director  of 
telecommunications 
University  of  Chicago 


Issociation 

II  Watch 

More  than  1,000  users  of 
electronic  data  interchange 
are  expected  to  attend  the 
First  International  Congress 
of  EDI  Users,  which  will  be 
held  Aug.  9  to  1 1  in  Vancou¬ 
ver. 

Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Transportation  Data  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee:  The  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Interchange  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  EDI  Council  of 
Canada,  the  conference  will 
feature  speeches  from  top  in¬ 
dustry  and  government  lead¬ 
ers  from  around  the  world, 
more  than  30  workshops  and 
seminars,  and  exhibits  by  ap¬ 
proximately  100  vendors. 

According  to  Marshall 
Spence,  president  of  the  EDI 
Council  of  Canada,  the  goal  of 
the  First  International  Con¬ 
gress  is  to  form  an  interna¬ 
tional  EDI  users  group  that 
will  conduct  annual  meetings 
around  the  world. 

The  group  will  help  further 
the  use  of  EDI  in  international 
trade  and  enable  EDI  users 
worldwide  to  share  ideas  for 
implementing  the  technology 
in  their  businesses,  Spence 
said. 

The  three-day  conference 
costs  $395  per  person.  For 
more  information,  write  to 
EDI  International  Congress, 
5401  Eglinton  Ave.  W.,  Suite 
103,  Etobicoke,  Ont.  M9C5K6, 
or  call  (4l6)  621-7160.  □ 


NEW  YORK  —  Executives  of 
Fortune  1,000  companies  over¬ 
whelmingly  believe  that  the  re¬ 
gional  Bell  holding  companies 
should  be  allowed  to  offer  infor¬ 
mation  services,  according  to  a 
recent  survey. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  top  exec¬ 
utives  surveyed  said  the  Consent 
Decree,  which  prevents  the 
RBHCs  from  offering  informa¬ 
tion  services,  should  be  lifted. 
The  survey,  entitled  “Impact  of 
Competition  and  AT&T  Divesti¬ 
ture  on  U.S.  Business,”  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Touche  Ross  &  Co.,  a 
Big  Eight  accounting  and  man¬ 
agement  consulting  firm  based 
here. 

The  company  surveyed  560 
executives,  including  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officers,  board  chairmen, 
chief  information  officers  and 
vice-presidents  of  information 
systems,  telecommunications 
and  data  processing. 

A  majority  of  these  executives 
also  agreed  that  the  RBHCs 
should  be  permitted  to  offer  long¬ 
distance  services  and  manufac¬ 
ture  communications  equipment. 
The  Consent  Decree  also  prohib¬ 
its  the  RBHCs  from  entering 
these  lines  of  business. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  execu¬ 
tives  surveyed  said  the  RBHCs 
should  be  allowed  to  manufac¬ 
ture  equipment,  and  63%  said  the 


RBHCs  should  be  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  provide  long-distance  ser¬ 
vices. 

Despite  their  overwhelming 
support  for  deregulation  of  the 
RBHCs,  executives  expressed  un¬ 
certainty  over  whether  deregula¬ 
tion  would  continue  in  the  future. 
More  than  one-quarter  (27%)  of 
those  interviewed  said  that  de¬ 
regulation  would  lose  momen¬ 
tum  in  the  near  future,  and  14% 
said  the  imposition  of  new  tele¬ 
communications  regulations  was 
likely. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that 
top  management  and  senior  in¬ 
formation  systems  executives 
disagree  sharply  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  quality  of  tele¬ 
phone  service  and  customer  ser¬ 
vice  has  improved  since  deregula¬ 
tion. 

Two-thirds  (67%)  of  telecom¬ 
munications  managers  said  the 
quality  of  phone  service  has  im¬ 
proved  since  divestiture,  while 
83%  of  corporate  executives  said 
phone  quality  has  declined  since 
divestiture.  Similarly,  57%  of 
telecommunications  managers 
said  customer  service  has  im¬ 
proved,  while  88%  of  top  execu¬ 
tives  said  customer  service  has 
declined. 

“Obviously,  phone  companies 
have  paid  more  attention  to  tele¬ 
communications  managers  who 
will  buy  their  equipment  than  top 
executives,”  Kraemer  said.  □ 


NEW  YORK  —  In  designing  an 
innovative  international  net¬ 
work,  General  Electric  Co.  enlist¬ 
ed  the  aid  of  a  unique  users  group 
to  win  concessions  from  one  of 
the  three  giant  international  car¬ 
riers  involved  in  the  net  deal. 

In  May,  GE  contracted  with 
AT&T,  British  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  PEG  and  France  Telecom, 
Inc.  to  build  a  private  network 
linking  GE  sites  around  the  world 
(“GE  to  reveal  plan  for  global  en¬ 
terprise  net,”  NW,  May  29).  As 
part  of  the  international  net  deal, 
France  Telecom  agreed  to  supply 
service  at  nontariffed,  volume- 
discounted  rates  —  a  first  ac¬ 
cording  to  carrier  officials. 

Also  for  the  first  time,  France 
Telecom  capped  GE’s  rates  at  a 
preset  ceiling  and  agreed  to  re¬ 
duce  rates  if  the  cost  of  providing 
service  declines.  The  entire  con¬ 
tract  will  be  billed  in  U.S.  dollars 
only  —  something  largely  un¬ 
heard  of  in  international  net¬ 
works  of  this  size. 

Winning  such  concessions 
meant  convincing  one  of  Eu¬ 
rope’s  monopoly  carriers  to 
break  with  tradition. 

“These  organizations  are  used 
to  telling  users  what  they  can 
have,  not  the  other  way  around,” 
said  Barry  Volante,  GE’s  manager 
of  telecommunications  planning. 

\blante  pitched  the  ideas  to 
France  Telecom  executives  in  pri¬ 
vate  meetings.  But  he  also  lob¬ 
bied  publicly  for  them  through  an 
association  of  the  carrier’s  larg¬ 
est  U.S.  customers,  the  France 
Telecom  Users  Group  (FTUG), 
based  here. 

FTUG  consists  of  about  20  full¬ 


time  members,  each  paying  an¬ 
nual  dues  of  $400,  and  another 
30  or  so  part-time  members  that 
pay  $100  for  each  meeting  they 
attend.  FTUG  meets  twice  a  year, 
once  in  conjunction  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Communications  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  conference 
and  once  again  here  in  the  fall. 

To  a  large  extent,  FTUG  grew 
out  of  GE’s  efforts  to  secure  its  in¬ 
ternational  network  contract. 

The  group  held  its  inaugural 
meeting  in  June  1987,  shortly  af¬ 
ter  a  meeting  at  which  Volante 
outlined  GE’s  desire  for  a  certain 
kind  of  net  arrangement  to 
France  Telecom’s  director  gener¬ 
al,  Marcel  Roulet,  and  other  U.S. 
customers  of  the  carrier. 

Volante’s  speech  made  a  big 
impression  on  France  Telecom 
executives,  who  were  eager  to 
make  the  carrier  more  competi¬ 
tive  in  preparation  for  Europe’s 
common  market  of  1992. 

“We  basically  decided  to  form 
FTUG  to  get  more  of  the  kind  of 
input  we  got  from  Volante,”  said 
Susan  Mirbach,  France  Telecom’s 
director  of  marketing  for  major 
American  accounts. 

After  FTUG  was  formed,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  users  group  pressed 
France  Telecom  to  give  its  cus¬ 
tomers  the  kind  of  concessions 
GE  eventually  won.  According  to 
Volante,  this  played  a  big  role  in 
helping  GE  secure  the  contract. 

Mirbach  said  that  agreeing  to 
sponsor  a  users  group  required  a 
great  deal  of  soul-searching  on 
France  Telecom’s  part.  “By  doing 
this,  we  basically  said  that  we 
were  going  to  listen  to  and  re¬ 
spond  to  user  demands.  Being  a 
monopoly  carrier,  I  wasn’t  sure 
France  Telecom  was  ready.”  □ 


BY  WAYNE  ECKERSON 

Caught  napping.  Ever  fallen  asleep  during  a  business 
presentation?  Don’t  feel  bad,  you’re  not  alone. 

Four  out  of  10  top  executives  admit  they  have  dozed  off  or 
fallen  asleep  while  someone  was  delivering  a  business  speech, 
according  to  a  report  by  Motivational  Systems,  a  management 
development  and  sales  training  organization  in  West  Orange, 
N.J.  The  report  surveyed  200  vice-presidents  in  Fortune  1,000 
companies  in  the  U.S.  According  to  the  report,  survey  respon¬ 
dents  said  43%  of  all  business  presentations  are  boring, 
suggesting  a  correlation  between  dull  business  presentations 
and  the  number  of  snoozing  professionals  in  the  audience. 

Roger  Flax,  president  of  Motivational  Systems,  said  boring 
sales  presentations  not  only  put  listeners  to  sleep,  they  can 
result  in  lost  sales  and  credibility  for  the  speaker’s  company.  In 
addition,  dull  training  presentations  can  produce  inadequately 
trained  employees.  Flax  offers  several  pointers  for  delivering 
stimulating  presentations: 

■  Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  subject  matter. 

■  Look  and  feel  confident. 

■  Be  enthusiastic. 

■  Don’t  read  or  memorize  your  presentation. 

■  Avoid  speaking  in  a  monotone. 

■  Vary  the  speed  and  volume  of  your  delivery. 

■  Use  natural  body  language.  □ 
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PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 

THE  LATEST  OFFERINGS  FROM  VENDORS  AND  CARRIERS 


Worth  Noting 


N„ 

Network  World 
explores  the  changing 
roles  of  local  network 
bridges  in  a  LAN 
Buyer’s  Guide. 


irst  Look 


Data  Switch  unveils 
channel  extender 

Data  Switch  Corp.  recently 
introduced  a  channel  extend¬ 
er  that  enables  IBM  3090 
and  compatible  mainframes 
to  communicate  with  direct- 
access  storage  devices 
(DASD)  at  distances  up  to 
1,300  feet. 

The  Model  9390  is  33% 

less  expensive  than  IBM’s 
3044  channel  extender,  which 
costs  $29,400.  According  to 
a  spokeswoman  for  Data 
Switch,  it  can  support  dis¬ 
tances  62%  longer  than  IBM’s 
product,  which  has  an  800-ft. 
limit. 

The  increased  distance 
gives  users  more  flexible,  cost- 
effective  options  in  configur¬ 
ing  data  centers,  the  company 
said. 

It  also  offers  the  ability  to 
isolate  DASDs  for  security 
purposes. 

The  Model  9390  connects 
mainframes  to  IBM  3990  Mod¬ 
els  1  and  2  as  well  as  the  IBM 
3380  Model  CJ2  DASD  control 
units  at  3M  byte/sec.  It  is  soft- 
ware-transparent  to  the  com¬ 
puter  and  control  unit  chan¬ 
nels. 

Extender  units  are  connect¬ 
ed  by  the  '/2-in.  shielded,  twist¬ 
ed-pair  Uni-Cable,  which  is 
less  bulky  and  overcomes  the 
distance  limitations  of  bus  and 
tag  cabling. 

With  bus  and  tag  cables,  the 
bus  portion  carries  data  while 
signaling  is  carried  over  the 
tag. 

The  Model  9390  is  avail¬ 
able  now. 

It  is  priced  at  $19,800. 
Data  Switch  is  also  offering  a 
rental  option  for  $895  per 
month,  with  a  minimum  rental 
period  of  three  months. 

Data  Switch  Corp.,  1  En¬ 
terprise  Drive,  Shelton, 
Conn.  06484;  (203)  926- 
1801.  □ 


NCD  display 

supports 

DECwindows 

By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
Network  Computing  Devices,  Inc. 
(NCD)  recently  announced  a 
software  option  that  will  enable 
its  display  station  to  access  and 
display  data  from  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  devices  supporting 
DECwindows. 

The  NCDnet  software  allows 
the  NCD16  to  access  DECwin¬ 
dows  —  DEC’S  implementation 
of  the  X/Window  System  stan¬ 
dard  for  windowing  applications 
—  in  both  VMS  and  Ultrix  operat¬ 
ing  environments. 

The  company  said  the  NCD16 
is  the  first  third-party  display  ca¬ 
pable  of  accessing  DECwindows 
in  VMS  environments.  “Until 
now,  DECwindows  applications 
on  VMS  were  accessible  only 
through  a  DEC  workstation  cost¬ 
ing  $5,000  or  more,”  said  Judith 
Estrin,  executive  vice-president 
of  NCD.  “Now  an  under-$3,000 
device  gives  the  user  access  to  ap¬ 
plications  on  DEC  VMS-  and  Ul- 
trix-based  machines.” 

Based  on  a  Motorola  Corp. 
68000  microprocessor,  the 
NCD16  is  an  intelligent  display 
with  IM  byte  of  memory  used  for 
graphics  and  windowing  manipu¬ 
lation. 

The  device  can  participate  as  a 
DECnet  end  node  when  connect¬ 


ed  to  a  DEC  host  via  Ethernet  or  a 
serial  link,  according  to  NCD.  Se¬ 
rial  communications  is  supported 
using  DEC’S  Digital  Data  Commu¬ 
nications  Message  Protocol  over 
RS-232  connections  or  high¬ 
speed  modem  links.  The  NCD16 
also  supports  Transmission  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/Internet  Protocol. 

Support  for  the  Command 
Terminal  Protocol  enables  the 
workstation  to  establish  a  termi¬ 
nal-emulation  session  from  a 
DECnet  host  to  a  remote  host  that 
supports  X/VWndows  or  DECwin¬ 
dows.  The  Command  Terminal 
Protocol  session  can  be  main¬ 
tained  simultaneously  with 
X/Windows  and  DECwindows 
sessions. 

NCDnet  software  can  be  down¬ 
loaded  from  a  VAX  via  DEC’S 
Maintenance  Operations  Proto¬ 
cols.  “By  downloading  the  soft¬ 
ware,  it’s  easier  to  upgrade  to 
new  software  releases,”  Estrin 
said. 

TCP/IP  support  will  continue 
to  be  a  standard  feature  with  the 
NCD  16. 

NCDnet  software  is  available 
now  as  an  option  with  NCD16 
units,  and  it  is  priced  at  $200.  Us¬ 
ers  of  previously  purchased  net 
display  stations  can  add  NCDnet 
for  $150. 

NCDnet  requires  1 . 5M  bytes  of 
memory.  Earlier  versions  of 
NCD16  only  offered  IM  byte  of 
memory.  NCD  1 6  with  1.5M  bytes 
of  memory  costs  $2,800.  NCD16 
with  IM  byte  of  memory  is  priced 
at  $2,500. 

NCD  can  be  reached  in  writing 
at  350  N.  Bernardo  Ave.,  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Calif.  94043,  or  call 
(415)  694-0650.  □ 


Zenith  takes  wraps  off 
fiber-optic  Ethernet  LAN 


By  Sarah  Vandershaf 

West  Coast  Correspondent 

GLENVIEW,  Ill.  —  Zenith 
Communications  Products  re¬ 
cently  introduced  FiberStar,  a  fi¬ 
ber-optic  Ethernet  local  network. 

Components  of  the  lOM  bit/ 
sec  FiberStar  include  a  hub  cou¬ 
pler  and  personal  computer  in¬ 
terfaces  with  built-in  fiber-optic 
transceivers  for  IBM  Personal 
Computers,  ATs,  XTs  and  compa¬ 
tibles.  The  hub  can  link  eight  to 
14  devices  in  a  star  topology. 

Work  group  hubs  can  be  con¬ 
nected  using  a  fiber-optic  back¬ 
bone  that  can  span  up  to  4  km,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Semir  Sirazi,  general 
manager  of  Zenith  Communica¬ 
tions  Products,  a  group  within  Ze¬ 
nith  Electronics  Corp.,  based 
here.  FiberStar  is  ideal  for  noisy 
environments  such  as  factories, 
Sirazi  said. 

Because  FiberStar  has  fewer 
components  than  other  fiber-op¬ 
tic  systems,  there  are  fewer  parts 


that  could  cause  problems,  Sirazi 
said.  He  also  said  the  product  will 
be  targeted  at  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  the  military,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  universities,  research  centers 
and  financial  institutions. 

FiberStar  can  be  used  with 
various  network  operating  sys¬ 
tems  and  software  packages,  in¬ 
cluding  Novell,  Inc.’s  Netware, 
3Com  Corp.’s  3+  and  3  + OPEN, 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  and  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.’s  PC-NFS. 

Sirazi  said  fiber  networks  in¬ 
stalled  today  could  be  used  in  the 
future  for  high-speed  technol¬ 
ogies  such  as  Fiber  Distributed 
Data  Interface. 

FiberStar  interface  cards  cost 
$895,  and  the  eight-port  hub  is 
priced  at  $4,175.  A  14-port  hub 
costs  $5,975.  “The  FiberStar  sys¬ 
tem  is  competitively  priced  com¬ 
pared  with  twisted-pair  nets,” 
Sirazi  said.  Zenith  is  now  taking 
orders  for  evaluation  units.  □ 


Oracle  releases  four 
data  base  packages 

Personal  computer  LAN  software  for  OS/2,  Unix, 
VINES  and  NetWare  makes  debut  at  PC  Expo. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

NEWYORK  —  Oracle  Corp.  in¬ 
troduced  data  base  software  for 
four  popular  local  network  oper¬ 
ating  systems  at  the  recent  PC 
Expo  show  here,  as  expected. 

Oracle  Server  1 .0  is  a  network 
version  of  the  company’s  Oracle 
Version  6.0  relational  data  base 
software  for  personal  computers. 
The  company  announced  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  software  for  OS/2, 
Unix,  Banyan  Systems,  Inc.’s 
VINES  and  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare. 

The  software  runs  on  Intel 
Corp.  80386-based  servers  and 
includes  a  requester  shell  that 
runs  on  workstation  clients.  The 
requester  intercepts  data  base 
calls  issued  by  personal  computer 
applications  and  routes  them  to 
the  data  base  management  server 
for  processing. 

The  server  sends  down  only 
the  data  records  requested, 
whereas  other  data  base  servers 
send  down  entire  blocks  of  data 
to  clients,  which  must  process  the 
query  locally. 

Only  the  Oracle  Server  1.0  for 
Unix  and  NetWare  386  versions 
are  actually  new  (“Oracle  plans 
LAN  server  DBMS  debut,”  NW, 
June  19).  Oracle  Server  for  OS/2, 
a  competitor  of  SQL  Server  devel¬ 
oped  by  Sybase,  Inc.,  Ashton¬ 
Tate  Corp.  and  Microsoft  Corp., 
was  announced  nine  months  ago 
at  Comdex/Fall  ’88.  Oracle  said 
the  product  would  ship  in  March, 
but  it  never  did. 

In  April,  Oracle  introduced 
Oracle  Server  for  VINES  and  said 
it  would  ship  in  May.  That  release 
date  has  now  been  pushed  back 
until  August. 

To  expand  the  scope  of  Oracle 
Server  to  run  in  several  major  lo¬ 
cal  network  environments,  the 
company  has  had  to  write  new 
program  calls  that  support  the 
application  programming  inter¬ 
faces  for  Network  Basic  l/O  Sys¬ 
tem,  Named  Pipes,  Integrated 
Packet  Exchange/Sequenced 
Packet  Exchange  and  VINES  pro¬ 
tocols,  said  Bruce  Mitchell,  vice- 
president  of  Oracle’s  personal 
computer  products  division. 

Oracle  will  add  support  for 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  DECnet  and  IBM’s 
Advanced  Program-to-Program 
Communications/LU  6.2  and 
3270  protocols  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1990,  Mitchell  said. 

The  fact  that  Oracle  is  devel¬ 
oping  versions  of  the  data  base 
management  softu-are  for  OS/2. 


Unix,  NetWare  and  VINES  nets  is  a 
boon  for  users,  Mitchell  said.  Ora¬ 
cle  Seix'er’s  two  main  rivals,  Ash- 
ton-Tate’s  SQL  Server  and  IBM’s 
Database  Manager,  do  not  sup¬ 
port  multiple  operating  systems. 

Ashton-Tate’s  SQL  Serv'er  is 
comparably  priced  at  $2,495. 
However,  it  only  runs  on  OS/2- 
based  machines,  while  Oracle 
promises  to  offer  its  software  to 
run  on  four  major  networks,  said 
Mike  Howard,  an  analyst  at  Infon- 
etics,  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

The  Database  Manager  por¬ 
tion  of  IBM’s  OS/2  Extended  Edi¬ 
tion,  which  will  also  compete 
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with  Oracle  Server  1 .0,  only  pro¬ 
vides  users  with  connections  to 
IBM  host-based  data  bases,  How¬ 
ard  added. 

Oracle  Server  Version  1 .0  in¬ 
corporates  several  features  not 
found  in  SQL  Server,  he  said,  in¬ 
cluding  a  multiprocessing  archi¬ 
tecture  and  an  advanced  locking 
scheme  that  gives  more  network 
users  concurrent  access  to  data 
base  files. 

Despite  these  features,  Hugo 
Blasdel,  vice-president  of  Blasdel 
and  Co.,  a  data  base  consulting 
company  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a  member  of  Oracle’s  users 
group,  said  he’s  installing  SQL 
Server  because  it’s  available  now 
and  has  several  capabilities  not 
found  in  Oracle  Server  for  OS/2. 

For  instance,  Blasdel  said,  SQL 
Serv'er  lets  the  user  build  triggers 
into  the  data  base  engine  to  per¬ 
form  data  integrity  checks  that 
determine  whether  data  is  valid. 

Oracle  Server  is  also  expected 
to  consume  more  memor}'  per 
workstation  than  SQL  Server, 
which  uses  50K  b>tes  of  memorv’ 
per  workstation,  he  said. 

Oracle  Sener  1.0  for  MNES 
costs  $4,999-  Oracle  Server  for 
OS/2  is  priced  at  $2,499,  and  the 
Unix  386  version  is  $3,999.  Both 
will  ship  in  October.  No  pricing 
has  been  set  for  the  NetWare  386 
version,  which  is  expected  to  ship 
in  1990,  Mitchell  said.  □ 
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OPINIONS 


NETWORK  DESIGN 


BY  JAMES  KOBIELUS 


User  mobility  is 
the  challenge  of 
the  future 

Mobile  communications  technologies  have  become  the  epit¬ 
ome  of  late- 1980s  yuppie  status  toys.  A  recent  installment  of 
the  comic  strip  “Zippy”  illustrates  this  fact:  In  it,  Shelf-Life,  an 
overstimulated  technogeek,  cruises  along  in  his  gas  guzzler, 
boasting  to  his  companion  Griffy  that  he  has  a  cellular 
telephone,  plus  a  facsimile  machine  in  the  glove  compartment. 

The  message  is  that  mobile  communications  is  still  a  bit 
flaky,  a  toy  for  people  with  too  much  disposable  income.  This  is 
more  or  less  how  personal  computers  were  viewed  in  the  early 
years  of  this  decade.  Even  now,  most  corporate  telecommunica¬ 
tions  planners  regard  technologies  such  as  cellular  phones  and 
mobile  data  communications  as  little  more  than  a  sideshow, 
albeit  an  interesting  one. 

But  the  real  game,  in  their  eyes,  is  what  might  be  called 
fixed  or  backbone  networks.  According  to  traditional  thinking, 
networks  are  like  fixed  railroad  routes  between  established 
population  centers. 

Gradually,  though,  the  examples  of  companies  such  as 
Federal  Express  Corp.  and  Frito-Lay,  Inc.,  which  have  secured 
competitive  advantage  by  providing  mobile  data  terminals  to 
employees  in  the  field,  are  driving  users  to  rethink  the  role  of 
mobile  communications.  Mobility  —  of  users,  applications, 
resources  and  network  management  —  is  replacing  stability  as 
the  principle  upon  which  networks  are  designed.  Mobile 
communications  is  doing  to  traditional  telecommunications 
what  the  personal  computer  did  to  the  mainframe  —  loosening 
up  a  fairly  rigid  order  of  things. 

Telecommunications  managers  are  now  realizing  that  moves, 
adds  and  changes  consume  a  larger  portion  of  their  budgets 
than  initial  installation.  Why  not  design  networks  for  which 
moves,  adds  and  changes  are  the  norm  rather  than  the 
exception? 

The  business  environment  has  become  ever  more  mobile  and 
flexible  itself,  so  the  ultimate  goal  for  network  designers  and 
planners  must  be  to  break  down  the  remaining  technological 
barriers  to  user  mobility.  The  dominant  design  principle  must 
be  that  users,  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  have  access  to 
a  full  range  of  network  services. 

Network  planners  must  realize  that  mobile  communications 
does  not  always  require  a  portable  terminal  (for  example, 
cellular  phones,  mobile  data  sets  and  very  small  aperture 
terminals).  These  may  be  very  useful  but  may  not  be  justified 
for  every  user  and  every  application. 

There  are  mobile  communications  applications  with  no 
moving  parts.  Pay  telephones,  automated  teller  machines, 
point-of-sale  systems  and  call  forwarding  are  all  means  of 
delivering  a  complete  mix  and  consistent  level  of  services  to 
users  wherever  they  may  roam.  The  only  moving  parts  in  the 
system  are  the  users  themselves. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  ultimate  mobile  communications 
technology  in  both  public  and  private  networks  may  be 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Networks,  for  three  reasons. 

First,  ISDN  will  establish  universal  standards  of  connectivity 
and  compatibility,  thereby  transforming  moves,  adds  and 
changes  from  a  major  engineering  feat  to  a  minor  implementa¬ 
tion  detail. 

Second,  the  sideband  signaling  system  will  provide  a 
powerful  tool  for  service  delivery  and  network  management 
from  any  location  in  the  network.  Third,  ample  bandwidth  all 
the  way  up  to  the  desktop  ensures  that  any  mix  and  level  of 
services  can  be  delivered  to  any  location. 

Maybe  someday  a  network  will  be  defined  not  by  how  its 
backbone  and  attached  nodes  are  laid  out,  but  by  how  far  its 
users  can  roam  without  suffering  loss  or  degradation  of 
service.  □ 

Kobielus  consults  on  information  technology  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va. 
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EDITORIAL 


Users  must  attend  to  fax 
security,  cost  containment 


Users  are  enthusiastically 
adopting  facsimile  technology, 
but  few  have  adequate  plans  to 
contain  fax  costs,  and  fewer  still 
are  paying  attention  to  security 
issues  involving  these  machines. 

Although  fax  technology  has 
been  around  for  decades,  only  in 
the  last  few  years  has  it  come  to 
play  an  important  role  in  corpo¬ 
rate  communications.  Today, 
the  machines  are  spreading  like 
wildfire,  and  for  some  users,  fax 
traffic  is  growing  faster  than  any 
other  type  of  communications. 

General  Electric  Co.  is  a  good 
case  in  point.  Stanley  Welland, 
manager  of  corporate  telecom¬ 
munications  at  GE,  estimates  the 
company  has  20,000  to  30,000 
fax  machines.  He  attributes  the 
10%  growth  in  data  traffic  he 
sees  each  year  to  fax  usage. 

According  to  The  Eastern 
Management  Group,  a  research 
and  consulting  firm  in  Parsip- 
pany,  N.J.,  sales  of  fax  equip¬ 
ment  —  stand-alone  machines 
and  adapters  for  computers  — 
will  reach  one  million  units  per 
year  by  1990.  By  1994,  annual 
sales  will  reach  roughly  two  mil¬ 
lion,  nearly  three  times  the 
1988  total. 

Although  fax  machines  have 
reduced  corporate  expenditures 
on  overnight  mail  —  couriers 
now  blame  them  for  softening 
business  —  few  companies  have 
implemented  proper  fax  cost 
controls.  Some  companies  have 
tried  to  optimize  use  of  their  ma¬ 
chines  by  refusing  to  buy  more. 
But  this  type  of  control  is  as  bad 
as  letting  the  fax  invasion  go  un¬ 


checked.  Although  purchasing 
more  machines  may  be  expen¬ 
sive,  having  too  few  could  cost 
more  in  lost  productivity,  if  not 
lost  business. 

Thankfully,  two  recent  tech¬ 
nological  advances  will  help 
simplify  the  job  of  optimizing 
use  of  fax  machines.  The  first  is 
accessories,  such  as  fax  boards 
for  personal  computers,  that  en- 
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able  computers  to  generate  and 
receive  faxes.  Fax  servers  make 
it  possible  for  employees 
throughout  a  building  to  share 
machines  and  eliminate  time 
spent  walking  to  and  waiting  for 
stand-alone  machines. 

The  second  innovation  is  the 
advent  of  dedicated  fax  network 
services,  now  being  offered  by 
companies  such  as  MCI  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.  These  services 
can  be  used  with  the  least  expen¬ 
sive  fax  machines,  and  they  pro¬ 
vide  message  store-and-for- 
ward,  message  broadcasting  and 
message  storage  when  the  desti¬ 


nation  machine  is  busy.  They 
also  let  firms  support  more  em¬ 
ployees  per  fax  machine. 

Besides  cost  control,  the  oth¬ 
er  issue  coming  to  the  fore  with 
the  increased  reliance  on  fax 
technology  is  security.  Fax  ma¬ 
chines  are  being  used  to  trans¬ 
mit  highly  sensitive  informa¬ 
tion;  however,  most  are  located 
in  common  areas  such  as  hall¬ 
ways,  and  there  is  no  way  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  faxes  actually 
reach  their  intended  destina¬ 
tion. 

Consider  what  happened  to 
Cenith  Partners  L.P.  last  Decem¬ 
ber  when  it  was  trying  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  to  do  with  the  assets 
of  Ionics,  Inc.,  a  company  it 
planned  to  acquire.  A  third  com¬ 
pany  involved  in  the  transac¬ 
tion,  Osmonics,  Inc.,  inadver¬ 
tently  faxed  a  47-page  “strictly 
confidential”  memorandum 
about  the  deal  to  the  Chicago  bu¬ 
reau  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  Journal’s  fax  number,  it 
turns  out,  was  similar  to  one  of 
Osmonics’  major  shareholders. 

It  is  even  more  common  to 
have  sensitive  documents  spew 
out  of  remote  fax  machines  only 
to  be  pinned  to  bulletin  boards 
until  they  can  be  picked  up.  Con¬ 
versely,  documents  left  to  trans¬ 
mit  often  end  up  languishing 
around  the  machine  for  days. 

The  fax  machine  has  become 
an  indispensable  business  tool, 
but  users  have  yet  to  consider  it 
as  a  serious  corporate  asset.  It  is 
time  to  study  fax  costs,  imple¬ 
ment  cost  controls  and  secure 
use  of  faxes.  □ 
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OPINIONS 


LAN  MANAGEMENT 


BY  KATHERINE  EPES  BARRETT 


Departmental  LANs  mature 
into  strategic  resources 


As  personal  computer  local 
networks  have  spread  through 
the  corporate  environment, 
they  have  become  vital  to  the 
daily  operation  of  business.  The 
departmental  local  net,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  now  must  take  another  big 
step  in  its  development  and  ma¬ 
ture  into  a  corporate  resource. 

Successfully  integrating  the 
independent  local-area  net¬ 
works  into  the  existing  corpo¬ 
rate  framework  requires  mesh¬ 
ing  the  numerous  independent 
departmental  local  networks 
technically,  organizationally, 
operationally  and  financially  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  the  local  net  user. 

Trying  to  convince  users  that 
this  is  a  necessary  and  beneficial 
step  is  like  trying  to  convince  Pe¬ 
ter  Pan  to  grow  up.  The  primary 
reason  for  the  local  network’s 
success  has  been  its  indepen¬ 
dence  from  any  central  corpo¬ 
rate  authority.  Each  local  net 
has  been  customized  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  its  users.  Con¬ 
versely,  corporate  systems  have 
required  users  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  the  systems  and 
corporate  business  first. 

Spirit  of  independence 

The  local  net’s  continued 
success  depends  on  retaining 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  fact,  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  user’s  personal 
computer  —  whether  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  or  compati¬ 
ble,  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Mac¬ 
intosh  or  workstation  —  must 
remain  “personal.” 

Technically,  there  is  no 
seamless  way  to  tie  multivendor 
local-area  networks  together  at 
this  time.  Physical  connectivity 
can  be  achieved  through  the  use 
of  bridges,  gateways  and  soft¬ 
ware  patches.  However,  this 
connectivity  is  restricted  to  ba¬ 
sic  file  transfers  and  does  not 
provide  interoperability  among 
different  workstations,  operat¬ 
ing  systems  and  software  appli¬ 
cations. 

True  interoperability  re¬ 
quires  standardization  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  net  operating  systems  and 
application  packages.  The  long¬ 
term  solution  lies  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  products  adhering  to 
the  Open  Systems  Interconnec¬ 
tion  standards.  Users  could  then 
use  their  preferred  workstations 

Barrett  is  a  manager  with 
the  network  consulting  prac¬ 
tice  of  Ernst  &  Whinney  in 
Fairfax,  Va. 


and  applications  while  interact¬ 
ing  with  the  rest  of  the  company. 

Organizationally,  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  departmental  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks  is  more  a  po¬ 
litical  than  technical  issue.  Users 
must  be  convinced  that  being  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  administrative 
chore  will  result  in  no  loss  of 
freedom  and  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  performance. 

Typically,  the  departmental 
local  net  is  maintained  by  the 
resident  computer  guru  or  the 
newest  junior  employee.  Nei¬ 
ther  has  the  necessary  time  or 
expertise  to  operate  the  local 
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network  as  a  critical  corporate 
resource.  Centralizing  the  man¬ 
agement  responsibilities  of  all 
local  networks  will  lower  man¬ 
agement  costs,  increase  man¬ 
agement  expertise  and  decrease 
downtime. 

Operationally,  assigning  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  local  net  man¬ 
agement  raises  the  difficult 
problem  of  selecting  the  most 
appropriate  department.  The 
options  are  the  MIS/data  pro¬ 
cessing  department,  the  micro¬ 
computer  department,  the  com¬ 
munications  department  or  a 
newly  created  department. 

The  simplest  and  most  diplo¬ 
matic  solution  is  to  split  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  between  depart¬ 
mental  administration  and 
centralized  management.  This 
way,  the  department  retains  a 
degree  of  independence  while 
the  corporation  gains  control  of 
a  valuable  asset. 

Each  department  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  assigning  one  person  the 
role  of  department  administra¬ 
tor.  This  administrator  would  be 
responsible  for  adding  and  de¬ 
leting  users  for  that  particular 
department  and  providing  print¬ 
er  maintenance  —  for  example, 
changing  the  toner  or  ribbon 
cartridge,  loading  the  soft  fonts 
and  preliminary  troubleshoot¬ 
ing.  The  departmental  manager 
would  be  trained  by  the  network 
manager  and  given  only  basic 


levels  of  network  administrator 
access. 

The  centralized  network 
management  function  should  be 
in  the  MIS  department.  As  a  cor¬ 
porate  resource,  the  local-area 
network  needs  standard  operat¬ 
ing  procedures,  operators,  sys¬ 
tem  programmers,  archived 
tapes  and  all  the  other  accoutre¬ 
ments  of  a  system  critical  to  cor¬ 
porate  operations. 

No  other  department  can 
provide  the  necessary  support 
as  quickly  and  as  easily  as  MIS.  A 
word  of  warning,  however.  If  the 
MIS  department  makes  the  local 
network  as  unapproachable  and 
inflexible  as  other  systems  tradi¬ 
tionally  under  its  aegis,  it  will 
have  a  major  revolt  on  its  hands. 
And,  because  local  net  users  now 
often  include  senior  manage¬ 
ment  on  its  support  staff,  MIS 
may  find  itself  in  deep  trouble. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  the  local- 
area  network  must  be  shifted 
from  the  individual  departments 
to  the  corporate  budget.  The 
equipment,  operations  and 
management  costs  must  be  allo¬ 
cated  equitably  among  all  users. 
The  primitive  nature  of  the  net¬ 
work  management  functions  in 
existing  local  net  software  pre¬ 
cludes  accurately  charging  each 
user  for  actual  network  use. 

The  simplest  solution  is  to 
charge  users  an  installation 
charge  and  a  minimal  monthly 
usage  charge.  The  installation 
charge  would  include  the  cost  of 
the  network  board,  the  worksta¬ 
tion  software  and  any  cabling  re¬ 
quired  to  attach  to  the  network. 
The  monthly  usage  charge 
would  be  divided  equally  among 
the  total  number  of  users  and  be 
based  on  monthly  network  man¬ 
agement  costs  plus  the  project¬ 
ed  yearly  cost  for  system  up¬ 
grades  equally  apportioned  by 
month. 

Each  organization  must  ap¬ 
proach  the  integration  in  a  way 
that  fits  its  style.  The  local-area 
network  has  evolved  into  a  valu¬ 
able  corporate  asset  and  must  be 
protected.  The  safeguards  for 
local  nets,  which  are  similar  to 
those  used  for  other  corporate 
computing  systems,  are  only  the 
beginning  of  the  process  of  inte¬ 
grating  the  local  net  into  the  cor¬ 
porate  mainstream. 

Once  integrated  in  a  way  that 
satisfies  user  needs  and  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  political  environ¬ 
ment,  the  local  net  will  mature 
into  a  strate^  system  for  the 
corporation.  □ 


■TELETOONS* 

BY  FRANK  AND  TROISE 
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LETTERS 


The  knock  of  opportunity 

Alan  Pearce’s  opinion  col¬ 
umn  (“Problems  continue  to 
postpone  the  information 
age,”  NW,  May  29)  provides  a 
clear  road  map  —  or  should  I 
say  “roadblock  map”  —  of 
what  is  inhibiting  our  coun¬ 
try’s  efforts  to  retain  its  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  in  the 
worldwide  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry.  The  regional 
Bell  holding  companies  have  a 
vested  interest  in  postponing 
major  industry  innovation  un¬ 
til  they  can  fully  participate, 
while  enhanced  service  pro¬ 
viders  and  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  rightfully  fear  un¬ 
leashed  RBHCs. 

Pearce  provides  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  dilemma  when  he 


discusses  the  three  FCC  vacan¬ 
cies  to  be  filled.  President 
Bush  can  resolve  the  problem 
by  appointing  visionaries,  as 
opposed  to  ideologues,  to  the 
commission. 

The  industry  cannot  and 
will  not  resolve  the  competi¬ 
tive  tensions,  either  in  the 
short  term  or  long  term, 
through  negotiation.  Someone 
(continued  on  page  38) 

Network  World  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 

Letters  should  be  typed, 
double-spaced  and  sent  to 
Editor,  Network  World,  375 
Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for 
space  and  clarity. 


HAVE  YOU  FOUND  CRYSTAL  GAZING  and  palm  reading  to 
be  about  as  much  help  in  managing  your  network  as  the  vendor 
support  you’ve  been  getting?  Well,  let  us  hear  about  it!  Send  us 
a  guest  column  for  Network  World’s,  Opinions  pages. 

Columns  should  be  timely,  opinionated,  literate,  thoughtful 
and  accurate. 

Manuscripts  should  be  letter-quality,  double-spaced  and 
between  600  and  900  words  in  length.  Disk  or  modem 
submissions  are  preferred. 

If  you’d  like  to  write  a  column,  call  Steve  Moore,  features 
editor,  at  (SOS')  820-2543,  ext.  732  or  fax  your  idea  to  us  at 
(508)  879-3167. 
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Now 
a  fact 
of  life 


As  toll-free 
services  offer 
new  features  and 
lower  prices, 
more  small 
companies  are 
signing  up. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
year.  Nearly  20%  dialed  toll-free 
numbers  more  than  three  times. 
Amazingly,  this  trend  toward  800 
calling  is  only  going  to  continue. 
Consider  the  following  factors: 

■  The  market  is  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  downward.  While  800  service 
was  once  just  for  the  nation’s 
largest  users,  people  now  are  in¬ 
stalling  800  numbers  in  their 
homes  just  to  cut  the  costs  of  kids 
calling  home  from  college.  Tele- 
com*USA,  Inc.  recently  launched 
a  residential  800  service  —  a 
fixed  cost  of  only  $2.75  per 
month  plus  a  usage  fee  of  29 
cents  per  minute  (See  “800  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  home,”  page  37). 

■  Retail  market  observers  predict 
that  the  number  of  in-store  pur¬ 
chases  will  continue  to  drop  as 
shopping  at  home  becomes  more 
popular.  Some  analysts  predict 
that  before  the  turn  of  the  centu¬ 
ry,  almost  one-third  of  all  pur¬ 
chases  will  take  place  away  from 
the  store. 

■  The  advent  of  sophisticated 
network  signaling  technology 
and  enhanced  network  intelli¬ 
gence  is  turning  “plain  vanilla” 
toll-free  services  into  technol¬ 
ogy-packed  strategic  marketing 
tools.  Companies  can  now  termi¬ 
nate  800  calls  at  different  loca¬ 
tions  based  on  the  calling  num¬ 
ber,  time  of  day,  day  of  week,  day 
of  year,  even  how  many  calls 
have  gone  to  the  other  locations. 
Add  to  that  the  ability  of  these 
services  to  prompt  callers  for  in¬ 
formation  or  block  certain  users 
from  calling  and  you’ve  got  a 
powerful  corporate  tool. 

Just  how  effective  can  an  800 
number  be?  Ask  the  Quaker  Oats 
Co.  In  1981,  Quaker  launched  a 
marketing  campaign  based 
around  an  800  number  for  its 
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Cap’n  Crunch  cereal.  More  than 
24  million  people  called  the  800 
number,  stimulating  sales  of 
more  than  18  million  boxes  of  ce¬ 
real.  Market  share  during  the  pro¬ 
motion  jumped  33%;  even  after 
the  promotion  ended,  market 
share  was  still  up  by  more  than 
15%. 

How  damaging  can  not  having 
an  800  number  be?  An  AT&T- 
sponsored  survey  of  telephone 
buying  habits  conducted  a  few 
years  ago  found  that  three  out  of 
four  shoppers  are  more  likely  to 
do  business  with  a  firm  with  an 
800  number  than  an  otherwise 
equivalent  company  without  an 
800  number. 

What’s  happening  in  800 

Toll-free  services  themselves 
are  evolving  rapidly.  New  fea¬ 
tures,  better  capabilities,  lower 
prices  and  broader  forms  of  ac¬ 
cess  are  just  a  few  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  seen  in  the  past  year  alone. 
The  nation’s  largest  long-dis¬ 
tance  carriers  are  also  extending 
the  800  services  overseas  to  En¬ 
gland,  France,  Japan  and  beyond. 

Specifically,  however,  there 
are  four  main  areas  of  change  in 
the  800  services  arena:  structure, 
pricing,  coverage  and  network  in¬ 
telligence. 

One  of  the  most  notable 
trends  in  toll-free  services  is  the 
demise  of  the  banded  structure 
for  800  services.  Effective  July  1, 
AT&T  adopted  a  mileage-based 
schedule  for  rating  800  Service 
calls,  abandoning  the  age-old 
banded  concept  that  dominated 
WATS  and  800  services  for  more 
than  20  years.  The  move  is  part  of 
AT&T’s  continuing  effort  to  make 
its  long-distance  services  easier 
for  users  to  understand  and  more 
growth-oriented. 


Under  the  banded  services, 
customers  signed  up  for  banded 
lines  —  lines  that  can  carry  calls 
to  specified  geographical  areas 
known  as  “bands,”  which  resem¬ 
ble  giant  concentric  circles.  Band 
0  lines  typically  covered  all  intra¬ 
state  calling;  Band  1,  several 
neighboring  states;  Band  2,  a  wid¬ 
er  area  of  coverage;  and  so  on. 
Higher  numbered  bands  could 
complete  calls  to  all  bands  below 
them.  For  example,  a  Band  3 
could  complete  all  Band  3,2,  and 
1  calls.  Band  0  calls,  however,  re¬ 
quired  a  separate  line  for  AT&T 
for  regulatory  reasons.  Impor¬ 
tantly,  this  restriction  never  truly 
applied  to  AT&T’s  competitors. 

From  a  user’s  perspective, 
these  banded  lines  are  quite  con¬ 
fusing  and  uneconomical  relative 
to  competing  nonbanded  prod¬ 
ucts.  Banded  services  typically 
charge  the  rate  applicable  to  the 
line,  not  the  call.  For  example,  if 
you  call  someone  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  state  over  a  Band  5  line,  then 
you  will  be  charged  a  Band  5  rate, 
not  the  lower  Band  1  rate  that 
would  be  applicable  if  you  send 
the  call  over  a  Band  1  line. 

This  discrepancy  has  been  a 
boon  for  AT&T’s  competitors. 
MCI  Communications  Corp.,  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.  and 
others  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  and  have  come  out  with  virtu¬ 
al  banded  services.  These  give  us¬ 
ers  the  same  banded  structure  as 
AT&T  WATS  but  charge  each  call 
according  to  the  mileage,  not  the 
line.  This  saves  customers  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  money. 

As  the  market  has  developed, 
so  have  the  number  of  competi¬ 
tive  options  for  long-distance  ser¬ 
vice.  Nearly  all  the  providers  of 
the  newer  service  have  opted  for 
the  virtual  format.  However,  they 


use  new  rate  structures  that  have 
largely  mimicked  AT&T’s  Mes¬ 
sage  Telecommunications  Ser¬ 
vice  rates,  which  are  mileage 
band  rate  tables  with  basic  per- 
hour  or  per-minute  rates.  Simple, 
easy-to-understand,  straightfor¬ 
ward  —  this  is  what  customers 
have  wanted,  and  this  is  what 
they  are  getting. 

AT&T’s  revamped  800  ser¬ 
vices  meet  these  new  competitive 
formats.  AT&T  created  six  mile¬ 
age  bands  to  be  used  by  all  of  its 
800  services.  As  an  added  sign  of 
uniformity  among  AT&T  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  mileage  bands  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  same  mileage  bands 
used  in  AT&T’s  other  products. 

With  AT&T’s  banded  service 
gone,  few  of  its  competitors  will 
see  a  need  to  offer  one.  US  Sprint 
is  likely  to  drop  its  service,  and 
MCI  never  had  one. 


«  \ *  IT  A'  ^  ^ 
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Volume  pricing 

The  changes  in  service  struc¬ 
ture  required  radical  changes  in 
pricing.  The  industry  seems  to  be 
evolving  toward  a  basic  generic 
pricing  format  for  both  voice  ser¬ 
vices. 

All  the  major  carriers  use  the 
same  mileage  ranges  for  pricing 
calls.  Most  have  volume  discount 
plans,  and  all  either  have  or  are 
considering  long-term  pricing 
options  as  well. 

Toll-free  services  used  to  have 
volume  discount  plans  built  into 
the  rate  tables  in  tbe  form  of  ta¬ 
pered  rates:  one  set  of  rates  for  0- 
25  hours  per  line,  another  set  for 
25-50,  and  so  on.  Now  carriers 
are  opting  for  the  simple  percent¬ 
age  discount  tables  that  provide 
different  discounts  off  the  total 
bill  based  on  that  month’s  usage 
amount. 

( continued  on  page  25 ) 


CHART • GUIDE 

The  features  and  prices  of  a 
variety  of  carriers’  800  ser¬ 
vices  are  listed  in  a  chart  be¬ 
ginning  on  page  24. 
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MCi  CorniTiunications  Corporation,  1989. 


MCI  800  Service.” 

More  flexibility  and  more 
customization  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else:  that's  what  you  get 
with  MCI  800  Service.  It  routes 
incoming  traffic  to  different 
locations,  according  to  your 
specifications.  Such  as  call  origin, 
time  of  day,  and  even  holidays. 
Only  MCI  800  Service  routes 
overflow  traffic  to  different  lines. 
So  you  won't  miss  important  calls. 
It  can  block  traffic  from  anywhere 
in  the  continental  U.S.,  so  you  pay 
only  for  calls  you  want.  \bu  can 
also  choose  dedicated,  W\TS- 
access,  or  business  line 
termination.  MCI  800  Service  can 
even  extend  your  coverage  to 
Canada  and  overseas.  Of  course, 
MCI  800  Service  has  always  had 
the  advantage  of  distance-sensitive 
pricing  with  itemized  call  detail. 
And  now  we've  introduced  toll- 
free  fax,  bringing  a  whole  new 
dimension  to  our  800  service. 
Taking  the  best  and  making  it 
better.  That's  the  philosophy 
behind  one  800  service:  MCI's. 
Contact  your  MCI  representative 
or  call  1-800-888-0800. 

Let  us  show  you: 


NOW  A  FACT  OF  LIFE 
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services  comparison  (continued  on  page  26) 


Dedicated  access  line  (DAL)  termination  metf 


Onetime  instailation  charges 

NIonttihr  raiew^ 

i 

Carrier 

800  service 

Tarmt 
maAet 
Hours  per 
month/Dol¬ 
lars  per 
month 

Termination 

method 

Pricing 

method 

Originating 

coverage 

Service 

Line 

Central 

office 

connection 

Access  co¬ 

ordination 

Service 

Line 

Central 

office 

connection 

Access  co¬ 

ordination 

Port 

charge 

Special 

access 

surcharge 

Call 

round¬ 

ing/ 

Minimum 
average 
time  re¬ 
quirement 

AT&T 

Basking  Ridge,  N.J. 
(800)222-0400 

Mwacom 
800  Service 

550+ 

$5,000+ 

T-3,T-1 

Virtual 

Banded 

50  States, 
Puerto  Rico, 
Virgin  Islands 

$1,090 

Telco  cost 
(15) 

$51 4  per  T- 

3,  $310  per 
T-1 

$2,300  per 

T-3  (12), 
$207  per 
T-1 

$50  per 

service 

group 

Telco  cost 

$300  per  T- 

3,  $62  per 
T-1 

$130perT- 

3.  $21 .70 
per  T-1 

None 

State- 

specific 

1  second/ 

30  sec¬ 
onds 

iTT  Communications 
Services,  inc. 
Secaucus,  N.J. 
(800)526-3000 

Custom 

WATS 

SOO/Option 

803 

45+ 

$500+ 

T-1,DAL 

Virtual 

Banded 

50  States, 
Puerto  Rico, 
Virgin  Islands 

$150 

Telco  cost 

$275 per  T- 

1,  $120  per 
DAL 

$275  per  T- 

1,  $120  per 
DAL 

$20  per 

service 

group 

Telco  cost 

$60  per  T- 

1,$10per 

DAL 

$180perT- 

1,  $15.75 
pwOAL 

None 

Telco  cost 

6sec- 

onds/30 

seconds 

LHei 

Telecommunications 

Corp. 

Worthington,  Ohio 
(800)837-0004 

Macroline 

800 

700+ 

$7,000+ 

T-1,DAL 

Virtual 

Banded 

Ohio;  Ind.;  III.; 
Mich.; 
Pittsburgh 
LATA 

None 

Telco  cost 

None 

None 

$20  per 
service 
group 

Telco  cost 
per  T-1, 

$90  per 
DAL 

$53  per  T- 

1,  $10  per 
DAL 

None 

None 

Telco  cost 

6sec- 

onds/30 

seconds 

Nationwide 

800 

300+ 

$4,000+ 

T-1,DAL 

Virtual 

Banded 

50  States 

$50 

Telco  cost 

None 

None 

$20  per 
service 
group 

Telco  cost 

$53perT- 
1,  $10  per 
DAL 

None 

None 

Telco  cost 

6sec- 

onds/30 

seconds 

MCI  Communications 
Corp. 

Washington,  D.C. 
(800)  888-0800 

800  Service 
-  Dedicated 
Termination 

350+ 

$3,400+ 

T-1,DAL 

Virtual 

Banded 

50  States  (7), 
Puerto  Rico, 
Virgin 

Islands, 
Canada,  13 
other 
countries 

$50 

Telco  cost 

$279  per  T- 
1,  $75.45 
per  DAL 

$186perT- 
1,  $135  per 
DAL 

$20  per 
service 
group 

Telco  cost 

$62  per  T- 
1,  $16.50 
per  DAL 

$21 .70  per 

T-1,  $9.60 
per  DAL 

None 

State- 

specific 

6  sec¬ 

onds/30 

seconds 

Microtel,  Ltd. 
Vancouver 
(800)  225-7778 

Laser- 

EXPRESS 

800 

200+ 

$1,500+ 

T-1,DAL 

Flat 

Rate 

Fla.  and  Ga. 
(13) 

None 

$660p)erT- 
1 ,  $200  per 
first  DAL, 
$50  each 
add'! 

Telco  cost 

Telco  cost 

None 

Telco  cost 

Telco  cost 

Telco  cost 

None 

Telco  cost 

6sec- 

onds/18 

seconds 

RCI  Corp. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
(800)828-2733 

Net-1  800 

500+ 

$5,000+ 

T-3,  T-1 

Virtual 

Banded 

50  States  (9) 

$50 

Telco  cost 

None 

None 

$20  per 
service 
group 

Telco  cost 

None 

None 

None 

State- 

specific 

6  sec¬ 
onds/30 
seconds 

Prime  800 

500  to  800 
$5,000  to 
$10,000 

DAL 

Virtual 

Banded 

50  States  (9) 

$50 

Telco  cost 

None 

None 

$20  per 
service 
group 

Telco  cost 

None 

None 

None 

State- 

specific 

6sec- 

onds/30 

seconds 

SouthernNet,  Inc. 
Columbia,  S.C. 
(800)476-1234 

Dedicated 
800  Service 

500+ 

$4,000+ 

T-1,  DAL 

Virtual 

Banded 

50  States 

None 

Telco  cost 
per  T-1, 
$250  per 
DAL 

None 

None 

None 

Telco  cost 
perT-1, 
$130  per 
DAL 

None 

None 

None 

$870  per  T- 

1,$3&25 

p^DAL 

6  sec¬ 
onds/30 
seconds 

Teleconnect,  Inc. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
(800)728-8888 

TRAC  800 

600+ 

$6,000+ 

T-1 

Virtual 

Banded 

50  States 

$500 

Telco  cost 

None 

None 

$50 

Telco  cost 

None 

None 

None 

W70perT- 

6sec- 

orxfs/OO 

seconds 

800 

SuperWATS 

Plus 

20  to  600 
$250  to 
$6,000 

DAL 

Virtual 

Banded 

50  States 

$200  per 
line 

$120  per 
DAL 

None 

None 

None 

$120  per 
DAL 

None 

None 

None 

$36.25  per 
line 

6  sec¬ 
onds/30 
seconds 

US  Sprint 

Communications  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
(800)877-6000 

Ultra  800 

500+ 

$5,000+ 

T-1,  DAL 

Virtual 

Banded 

50  States, 
Puerto  Rico 
(11),  Canada 
(9) 

None 

$1,1 65  per 
T-1,  $350 
per  DAL 

None 

None 

$50  per 
service 
group 

Telco  cost 

None 

None 

$5  per  T-1, 

noneper 

DAL 

$870perT- 
1,  $36.25 
per  DAL 

6sec- 

onds/30 

seconds 

Direct  800 

200  to  500 
$2,500  to 
$5,000 

T-1,  DAL 

Virtual 

Banded 

50  States, 
Puerto  Rico 
(11),  Canada 
(9) 

None 

$1,165  per 
T-1 

$350  per 
DAL 

None 

$50  per 
service 
group 

Telco  cost 
per  T-1, 
$125  per 
DAL 

None 

None 

$5  per  T-1, 

noneper 

DAL 

$870  per  T- 
1,  $36.25 
per  DAL 

6  sec¬ 
onds/30 
seconds 

1  =  48  States  due  by  the  4th  quarter,  1 989. 

2  =  "Free  Plus”  offer  in  effect:  $70  setup  fee  is  waived,  500  free  personalized  postcards,  “6  Month  Dividend”  equal  to  1 0%  of  total  usage  amount  greater  than  $2,500.  Six-month  period  begins  with 

fourth  full  month  of  usage  and  ends  with  ninth  full  month.  Credited  on  1 0th  month  invoice. 

3  =  Waiving  nonrecurring  charges  associated  with  combining  routing  arrangements  or  changing  service  areas  from  July  1 , 1 989  through  Dec.  31 , 1 989. 

4  =  Nationwide  service  effective  Jan.  1 , 1 989.  National  rollout  starts  July  1 , 1 989  with  California  and  seiect  \Afestern  U.S.  states,  followed  by  Northeast  U.S.,  Southern  U.S.,  Mid-West  U.S.  and  the 

rest  of  the  nation. 

5  =  For  iocal  line  terminated  services,  the  customer  uses  standard  business  lines  to  terminate  calls.  Most  800  providers  do  not  charge  extra  for  the  local  lines  since  the  user  pays  for  these  directly 

to  the  local  telephone  company.  Line  charges  listed  as  “Local  telephone  company  cost”  are  the  line  fees  by  the  local  telephone  company. 

6  =  Carrier  files  different  rates  tor  each  state. 

7  =  MCI  has  a  $50  setup  fee  for  extended  coverage  beyond  the  48  states. 

8  =  Until  March  1 990,  Microtel  will  waive  the  $75  installation  charge. 

9  =  Due  in  1990. 

10  =  SouthernNet  is  waiving  the  $1 0  setup  fee  for  at  least  the  next  30  days. 

1 1  =  Virgin  Islands  due  in  third  quarter,  1 989. 

1 2  =  All  T-3  access  coordination  fees  set  on  an  individual  case  basis  in  AT&T  Tariff  1 1 ,  Section  1 2. 

13  =  Microtel  is  a  subsidiary  of  Advanced  Telecommunications  Corp.  which  covers  a  1 0-state  region.  As  part  of  this,  Microtel  be  will  expanding  service,  first  in  Texas  (3rd  quarter,  1 989). 

14  =  All  monthly  line  charges  are  at  local  telephone  company  cost  per  line. 

15  =  Telco  cost  refers  to  the  fee  charged  by  the  local  telephone  company. 

SOURCE:  TELECHOICE,  INC. ,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 
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( continued  from  page  21) 

US  Sprint’s  Direct  800  and 
FONLine  800  services  still  have  a 
tapered  rate  structure,  necessi¬ 
tated  in  part  by  its  present  billing 
system.  This  tapered  billing  can 
cause  confusion  on  the  monthly 
bill.  For  instance,  call  detail  can 
list  different  call  costs  for  the 
same  call,  depending  on  what 
time  of  month  the  call  was  made. 
This  is  because  calls  are  priced  as 
they  are  made.  Once  a  taper  point 
is  reached,  later  calls  are  billed  at 
the  lower  taper  rates. 

When  US  Sprint  moves  to  its 
new  billing  program,  due  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1990,  it 
will  adopt  a  discount  plan  similar 
to  those  of  AT&T  and  MCI,  ending 
the  tapered  use  format.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  US  Sprint’s  high-volume 
800  product.  Ultra  WATS  800, 
does  not  have  tapered  rates  and 
looks  like  AT&T’s  Megacom  and 
MCI’s  800  services. 

AT&T  and  MCI  both  have  addi¬ 
tional  discount  tables  for  their 
800  services.  AT&T  revised  its 
Revenue  Volume  Pricing  Plan 
(RVPP)  in  February.  Basically, 
the  carrier  boosted  the  discounts, 
offering  higher  discounts  at  the 
lower  levels  of  usage  to  encour¬ 
age  low-end  users  to  go  with 
AT&T. 

AT&T  wanted  to  build  into  its 
rate  usage  plans  a  means  to  rec¬ 
ognize  a  customer’s  total  pur¬ 
chase  of  AT&T  800  services  and  a 
way  for  the  customer  to  grow 
within  AT&T.  To  accomplish  this, 
AT&T  will  start  including  intra¬ 
state  Megacom  800  Service  and 
800  Readyline  monthly  billings 
to  determine  the  applicable  RVPP 
discount  level.  As  customer  usage 
grows,  so  do  the  discounts. 

The  long-term  plans  —  pro¬ 
viding  additional  discounts  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  contractual  commit¬ 
ment  of  one  to  five  years  —  are  a 
fairly  new  arrival.  AT&T  has  been 
pushing  hard  at  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  long-term  discount 
plans  for  all  its  services.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  AT&T  introduced  three  new 
term  plans. 

AT&T  also  has  three  fixed- 
term  pricing  plans:  the  800  Loca¬ 
tion-Specific  Term  Plan,  the  800 
Customer- Specific  Term  Plan  and 
the  800  Guaranteed  Validator 
Term  Plan.  As  with  other  AT&T 
plans,  each  of  these  requires  a 
customer  to  commit  to  a  specific 
monthly  usage  level  for  a  fixed 
term  in  return  for  additional  dis¬ 
counts  off  basic  service  rates.  As 
with  the  RVPP,  intrastate  AT&T 
800  Readyline  and  Megacom  800 
usage  are  aggregated  with  the  in¬ 
terstate  usage  to  determine  the 
appropriate  level  of  discount. 

MCI  has  a  range  of  volume  dis¬ 
counts  and  long-range  plans  of  its 
own,  offering  5%  to  20%  off  stan¬ 
dard  rates  for  800  usage.  MCI 
also  has  a  multioption  discount 
plan  that  allows  multisite  cus¬ 
tomers  to  receive  additional  dis¬ 
counts  on  combined  usage,  simi¬ 
lar  to  AT&T’s  R\TP.  MCI  just 
recently  filed  its  Value  Insurance 
Plan,  which  provides  users  with 
extra  discounts  for  18-  and  36- 


month  commitments. 

US  Sprint,  as  mentioned,  has 
built  800  discounts  into  its  pric¬ 
ing  structures.  The  carrier  also 
offers  a  Network  WATS  discount 
package  that  ties  in  usage  from 
WATS,  800  and  other  US  Sprint 
products,  promoting  a  total  US 
Sprint  package.  That  plan  also 
provides  incentives  for  users  to 
stay  with  the  carrier  by  offering  a 
signing  bonus  of  10%  average 
monthly  usage  after  one  year. 
Longer  term  discounts,  however, 
are  not  available  at  this  time. 

Other  competing  carriers  are 
more  flexible  in  their  pricing 
packages,  as  most  are  not  subject 
to  tariffs. 

Access  methods  changing 

One  of  the  more  publicized 
changes  in  the  800  industry  has 
been  access  methods.  The  hottest 
selling  800  services  today  are  the 
business  line-terminated  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  MCI’s  Business  Line 
800,  US  Sprint’s  FONLine  800 
and  AT&T’s  Readyline. 

In  the  past,  toll-free  service 
meant  dedicated  circuits  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  private  branch  ex¬ 
change.  This  involved  extra  ports 
and  possibly  extra  hardware. 
When  the  lines  weren’t  being 
used  for  inbound  800  calls,  they 
typically  could  not  be  used  for 
anything  else. 

Times  are  changing.  Access  is 
becoming  more  economical  and 
more  efficient.  Business-line  800 
services  use  standard  local  tele¬ 
phone  lines  to  terminate  calls,  so 
companies  don’t  need  extra  facil¬ 
ities.  And  when  there  are  no  in¬ 
bound  800  calls,  the  lines  can  be 
used  for  WATS  calls,  local  calls  or 
whatever.  For  the  average  com¬ 
pany,  this  means  cutting  down  on 
the  total  number  of  trunks  lead¬ 
ing  into  a  PBX,  thereby  lowering 
monthly  circuit  costs. 

T-1  is  also  a  hot  access  meth¬ 
od.  Businesses  are  finding  it  less 
expensive  to  replace  analog  ac¬ 
cess  facilities  with  T-1  lines  for 
access  to  WATS,  private  line.  In¬ 
ternational  Direct  Distance  Dial¬ 
ing  and  other  long-distance  ser¬ 
vices.  Toll-free  services  can 
piggyback  on  these  circuits  as 
well.  This  makes  the  single  T-1 
circuit  more  useful  to  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  long-distance  needs. 

Finally,  carriers  are  generally 
phasing  out  WATS  access  line 
(WAL)  800  services.  In  most 
states,  changes  in  switched  ac¬ 
cess  rates  have  forced  the  carri¬ 
ers  to  emphasize  the  dedicated 
access  line-based  and  T-1 -based 
services  over  the  WAL  options. 
However,  in  states  such  as  Texas 
and  California,  where  WAL  rates 
are  lower  than  dedicated  facili¬ 
ties,  carriers  push  the  WAL-based 
options. 

800  Coverage  expansion 

Toll-free  services  are  expand¬ 
ing  in  coverage  as  well.  While 
AT&T,  MCI  and  US  Sprint  are 
working  to  provide  worldwide  in¬ 
bound  services  to  the  U.S.,  small 
regional  carriers  are  expanding 
their  products  to  cover  larger  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  U.S.  The  result  is 


more  options  for  users. 

All  the  carriers  are  securing 
intelligent  network  links  with  the 
world’s  largest  carriers  —  British 
Telecommunications  PLC,  Cable 
&  Wireless  PLC,  Kokusai  Denshin 
Denwa,  Ltd.  and  others  —  so  that 
cooperative  long-distance  ser¬ 
vices  may  be  offered.  Joint  virtual 
network  products  have  already 
been  announced.  Toll-free  ser¬ 
vices  are  next. 

Because  number  portability  is 
not  a  problem  with  international 
800  services,  they  are  likely  to  be 
a  lot  more  competitive  sooner 
than  their  domestic  counterparts. 
The  foreign  telecommunications 
entity  translates  the  toll-free 
number  before  it  gets  to  the  inter¬ 
national  carrier’s  gateway.  These 


foreign  carriers  are  developing 
their  access  methods  so  they  can 
identify  the  U.S.  carrier  for  each 
toll-free  number.  Thus,  a  user  can 
easily  change  carriers  without 
changing  the  international  toll- 
free  number. 

Each  long-distance  carrier 
must  negotiate  individual  agree¬ 
ments  with  each  foreign  country 
it  wishes  to  serve.  This  takes  time. 
AT&T  is  certainly  the  leader  in 
this  area,  serving  more  than  30 
nations.  MCI  is  catching  up,  with 
access  from  13  countries.  US 
Sprint  says  it  will  announce  its 
first  international  toll-free  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  first  quarter  of  1990. 

Canada  is  quite  a  different 


case.  AT&T  and  MCI  both  offer 
service  to  Canada,  and  US  Sprint 
started  on  July  1 .  The  big  differ¬ 
ence  here  is  that  MCI  and  US 
Sprint  treat  Canadian  service  as 
an  add-on  service  to  domestic 
800  service. 

MCI  customers  pay  $50  to 
open  their  current  800  service  to 
Canada;  US  Sprint  will  charge  a 
$  100  installation  fee  per  account 
but  is  waiving  that  fee  through 
1989-  Interestingly,  MCI  will  al¬ 
low  customers  to  bring  up  select 
area  codes  in  Canada,  effectively 
allowing  users  to  block  calls,  say, 
from  the  entire  west  coast  of  Can¬ 
ada  if  they  wish.  AT&T  will  allow 
users  to  select  from  three  Canadi¬ 
an  bands. 

AT&T,  however,  treats  Canada 


as  a  separate  country.  Users  are 
required  to  have  a  separate  ac¬ 
cess  line  for  Canadian  calls.  This 
means  an  extra  port  on  their  PBX 
to  handle  the  calls.  AT&T  does 
not  allow  customers  to  use  the 
same  800  number  as  in  the  U.S. 

In  fact,  if  users  were  to  order 
800  service  for  intrastate,  inter¬ 
state,  Canada  and  one  other  for¬ 
eign  country,  they  would  need 
four  access  lines  with  AT&T,  but 
only  one  with  MCI  and  US  Sprint. 

The  next  challenge  will  be  to 
link  the  network  intelligence  in 
the  various  foreign  and  domestic 
networks  involved  so  advanced 
800  features  in  the  U.S.  may  also 
be  used  overseas,  and  \ice  versa. 


This  will  be  tricky  and  will  not 
come  about  overnight.  The  same 
evolution  that  brought  features 
up  a  few  at  a  time  in  the  domestic 
networks  will  apply  to  interna¬ 
tional  services  as  well. 

Regional  carriers  growing 

Regional  carriers  are  also 
seeking  to  expand  their  markets. 
Carriers  such  as  SouthernNet, 
Teleconnect,  Litel  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Corp.,  Microtel,  Ltd.  and 
Rochester  Telephone  Corp.  (with 
its  RCI  Corp.  subsidiary)  are 
working  to  grow'  outside  of  their 
sectional  markets.  In  some  cases, 
the  toll-free  expansion  repre¬ 
sents  a  different  focus  for  the  car¬ 
rier. 

Microtel,  for  instance,  is  look¬ 
ing  to  launch  an  in-state  Texas 
800  service,  although  all  of  its 
other  switched  services  histori¬ 
cally  have  been  confined  to  Flori¬ 
da  and  Georgia.  Look  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  competing  national 
800  services  in  the  next  year. 

ITT  Corp.  has  also  announced 
a  July  launch  of  its  800  ser\ices. 
The  national  carrier  intends  to 
roll  out  its  toll-free  services  in 
California  and  then  hit  the  East 
Coast.  ITT  hopes  to  complete  its 
national  rollout  by  December. 

With  more  carriers  moving 
into  larger  markets,  the  typical 
end  user  will  have  more  choice. 
This  is  especially  true  for  compa¬ 
nies  in  states  such  as  Texas,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  New  York,  where  as 
many  as  1 0  carriers  could  be  pro¬ 
viding  800  service  by  this  time 
next  year. 

Network  intelligence 

Of  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  toll-free  market,  however, 
netw'ork  intelligence  has  the 
most  sweeping  impact  on  800 
services.  The  long-distance  carri¬ 
er  networks  used  to  be  largely 
driven  by  hardw'are:  switches, 
junction  boxes,  physical  connec¬ 
tions  and  the  like.  However,  as 
computer  technology  has  be¬ 
come  more  sophisticated,  so  have 
the  carrier  networks.  Increasing¬ 
ly,  networks  are  softw'are-con- 
trolled,  manipulated  by  pro¬ 
grams  that  control  the  way  the 
network  operates  and  routes 
calls. 

Network  intelligence  allows 
carriers  to  determine  that  a  call  is 
destined  for  a  particular  compa¬ 
ny  and,  therefore,  is  bound  to  a 
particular  set  of  calling  restric¬ 
tions  and  instructions  assigned  to 
the  account.  Such  routing  instruc¬ 
tions  could  include  time-of-day 
routing  and  numbers  to  be 
blocked.  In  general,  carriers  can 
add  more  functionality  by  simply 
installing  new  computer  pro¬ 
grams. 

A  key  part  of  network  intelli¬ 
gence  is  the  signaling  system 
used  to  transmit  information 
about  a  call  through  the  network. 
Signaling  System  7  (SS7)  is  the 
most  advanced  signaling  system 
available  today,  and  it’s  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  implementation  of 
Integrated  Senices  Digital  Net¬ 
work  serv'ices. 

(continued  on  page  37) 


International  toll-free  service 
by  AT&T  and  MCI 


Of  the  major  toll-free  providers  in  the  U.S.,  only  AT&T 
and  MCI  Communications  Corp.  have  international  800 
service  (calling  from  other  countries  into  the  U.S.). 


Country 

AT&T 

MCI 

Antigua 

Yes 

No 

Aruba 

Yes 

No 

Australia 

Yes 

Yes 

Bahamas 

Yes 

No 

Barbados 

Yes 

No 

Belgium 

Yes 

Yes 

Bermuda 

Yes 

No 

British  Virgin  Islands 

Yes 

No 

Cayman  Islands 

Yes 

No 

Denmark 

Yes 

Yes 

Dominican  Republic 

Yes 

No 

Finland 

Yes 

No 

France  (includes  Monaco) 

Yes 

Yes 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Yes* 

No 

Greece 

No 

Yes 

Hong  Kong 

Yes 

Yes 

Israel 

Yes 

No 

Italy  (includes  San  Marino  &  Vatican  City) 

Yes 

Yes 

Jamaica 

Yes 

No 

Japan 

Yes 

Yes 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Yes 

No 

Netherlands 

Yes 

Yes 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Yes 

Yes 

Norway 

Yes 

No 

Panama 

Yes 

No 

Philippines 

Yes 

No 

St.  Kitts  and  Nevis 

Yes 

No 

St.  Maarten 

Yes 

No 

Singapore 

Yes 

No 

Sweden 

Yes 

Yes 

Switzerland  (includes  Liechtenstein) 

Yes 

Yes 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Yes 

No 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 

Yes 

No 

United  Kingdom 

Yes 

Yes 

There  are  also  a  few  toll-free  service  brokers  in  the  U.S.  that  sell 
toll-free  numbers  not  only  into  the  U.S.  from  other  countries,  but 
also  between  foreign  countries.  These  brokers  coordinate  the 
installation,  billing  and  handling  of  the  service.  In  form,  their 
fees  are  similar  to  those  of  AT&T  and  MCI.  However,  their  fees 
are  generally  fairly  high,  especially  the  up-front  deposits. 

*  Available  only  from  mainland  U.S. 

SOURCE:  TELECHOICE,  INC.,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 
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Corrfer 

800  service 

Target  market  Hours  per 
month/Dollars  per  month 

Pricing 

method 

Originating  coverage 

Onetime  installation 
charges 

Monthly  recurring  charges 

Special  access 
surcharge 

Call  rounding 

Minimum 
average  time 
requirement 

AT4T 

Basking  Ridge,  N.J. 

(800)  222-0400 

800  Service 

100  to  500 
$1,200  to  $6,000 

Virtual 

banded 

50  states,  Puerto  Rico, 
Virgin  Islands,  Canada, 
31  other  countries 

Service  charge:  $99  (3) 

Line  charge:  $266.50  per 
line 

Service  charge:  $20  per 
service  group 

Line  charge:  $36.70  per  line 

WAL:  $27.40  per  line 

1  second 

30  seconds 

ITT  Communications 
Services,  Inc. 

Secaucus,  N.J. 
(800)528-3000 

Custom  WATS 
800/Option  802  (4) 

25  to  45 
$300  to  $550 

Virtual 

banded 

50  states,  Puerto  Rico, 
Virgin  Islands 

Service  charge;  $1 50 

Line  charge:  $1 50  per  line 

Service  charge;  $20  per 

service  group 

Line  charge:  local  telephone 
company  cost 

State-specific  (6) 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

MCI  Communications 
Corp. 

Washington,  D.C. 

(800)  888-0800 

800  Service  - 

Switched 

Termination 

0  to  350 

0  to  $3,400 

Virtual 

banded 

50  states  (7),  Puerto 
Rico,  Virgin  Islands, 
Canada.  13  other 
countries 

Service  charge;  $50 

Line  charge:  $1 50  per  line 

Service  charge:  $20  per 

service  group 

Line  charge;  local  telephone 
company  cost 

WAL;  $36.25  per  line 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

SouthernNet,  Inc. 
Columbia,  S.C. 
(800)476-1234 

Business  800 

25  to  800 
$300  to  $1,900 

Virtual 

banded 

50  states 

Service  charge;  none 

Line  charge:  $1 00  per  line 

Service  charge:  none 

Line  charge:  $36.50  per  line 

WAL:  $36.25  per  line 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

Teleconnect,  Inc. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
(800)728-8888 

800  SuperWATS 
Plus 

20  to  600 
$250  to  $6,000 

Virtual 

banded 

50  states 

Service  charge:  $1 50  per 

line 

Line  charge:  $68  per  line 

Service  charge:  none 

Line  charge:  $34  per  line 

$36.25  per  line 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

ps  comparison  (continued  from  pagd  24) 
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Local  line  termination  method 

Carrier 

800  service 

Target  market:  Hours  per 
month/Dollars  per  month 

Pricing  method 

Originating  coverage 

Onetime  installation 
charges 

Monthly  service  charges 

(14) 

Call  rounding 

Minimum  average 
time  requirement 

Allnet  Communication 
Services,  Inc. 
Birmingham,  Mich. 
(800)482-4848 

InstantLine  800 

10  to  600 
$125  to  $8,000 

Region-specific 

Mich.,  Ohio,  lnd.,lll.,Wis.  (1) 

Service  charge:  $70  (2) 

Line  charge;  local  telephone 
company  cost  (5) 

$20  per  service  group 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

AT&T 

Basking  Ridge,  N.J. 

(800)  222-0400 

Readyline  800 

0  to  5,000 + 

0  to  $50,000 -h 

Virtual  banded 

50  states,  Puerto  Rico, 
Virgin  Islands 

Service  charge;  $97,50 

Line  charge;  local  telephone 
company  cost 

$20  per  service  group 

1  second 

30  seconds 

ITT  Communications 
Services,  Inc. 

Secaucus,  N.J. 
(800)526-3000 

Custom  WATS 
800/Option  801  (4) 

10to25 
$100  to  $300 

Virtual  banded 

50  states,  Puerto  Rico, 
Virgin  Islands 

Service  charge;  $1 50 

Line  charge:  local  telephone 
company  cost  plus  $75/line 

$20  per  service  group 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

Litel 

Telecommunications 

Corp. 

Wdrthington,  Ohio 
(800)  837-0004 

Easyllne  800 

5  to  700 
$60  to  $7,000 

Virtual  banded 

Ohio,  Ind.,  III.,  Mich., 
Pittsburgh  LATA 

Service  charge:  none 

Line  charge:  local  telephone 
company  cost 

$1 2  per  service  group 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

Nationwide  800 

5  to  700 
$60  to  $700 

Virtual  banded 

50  states 

Service  charge:  $50 

Line  charge;  $20  per  line 

$20  per  service  group 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

MCI  Communications 
Corp. 

Washington,  D.C. 
(800)888-0800 

Business  Line  800 

0  to  350 

0  to  $3,400 

Virtual  banded 

50  states  (7),  Puerto  Rico, 
Virgin  Islands,  Canada,  13 
other  countries 

Service  charge:  $75 

Line  charge:  local  telephone 
company  cost 

$20  per  service  group 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

Microtel,  Ltd. 

Vancouver 

(800)225-7778 

LaserPLUS  800 

0  to  200 

0  to  $1,500 

Flat  rate;  tapered  rate 
schedule  based  on 
hour  usage 

Fla.  andGa.  (13) 

Service  charge:  $75  (8) 

Line  charge:  local  telephone 
company  cost 

$14.50  per  service  group 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

RCI  Corp. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

(800)  828-2733 

800  Plus 

0  to  500 

0  to  $5,000 

Virtual  banded 

50  states  (9) 

Service  charge:  $50 

Line  charge:  local  telephone 
company  cost 

$20  per  service  group 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

SouthernNet,  Inc. 
Columbia,  S.C. 
(800)476-1234 

800  Anyline 

5  to  800 
$50  to  $1,900 

Virtual  banded 

50  states 

Service  charge;  none 

Line  charge:  local  telephone 
company  cost 

$20  per  service  group 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

Personal  Hotline 

0to5 

0  to  $100 

Flat  rate 

50  states 

Service  charge:  $1 0  per 
service  group  (10) 

Line  charge;  local  telephone 
company  cost 

$2.75  per  service  group 

1  minute 

1  minute 

Teleconnect,  Inc. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
(800)728-8888 

800  SuperWATS  Plus 

20  to  600 
$250  to  $6,000 

Virtual  banded 

50  states 

Service  charge;  $49  per  line 
Line  charge;  local  telephone 
company  cost 

$20  per  service  group 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

800  Profitline  Plus 

30  to  150 
$500  to  $1,500 

Flat  rate 

50  states 

Service  charge:  $49 

Line  charge;  local  telephone 
company  cost 

$1 5  per  service  group 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

800  Profitline 

3  to  30 
$75  to  $500 

Flat  rate 

50  states 

Service  charge;  $49 

Line  charge:  local  telephone 
company  cost 

$1 5  per  service  group 

i' 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

800  Personal  Hotline 

0to3 

0to$75 

Flat  rate 

50  states 

Service  charge:  $1 0 

Line  charge:  local  telephone 
company  cost 

$2.75  per  service  group 

1  minute 

1  minute 

US  Sprint 

Communications  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
(800)877-6000 

FONLine  800 

0  to  500 

0  to  $5,000 

Virtual  banded 

50  states,  Puerto  Rico  (11), 
Canada  (9) 

Service  charge;  $50 

Line  charge:  local  telephone 
company  cost 

$1 0  per  service  group 

6  seconds 

30  seconds 

1  =  48  States  due  by  the  4th  quarter,  1 989. 

2  =  “Free  Plus”  offer  in  effect:  $70  setup  fee  is  waived,  500  free  personalized  postcards,  "6  Month  Dividend”  equal  to  10%  of  total  usage  amount  greater  than  $2,500.  Six-month  period  begins  with 

fourth  full  month  of  usage  and  ends  with  ninth  full  month.  Credited  on  1 0th  month  invoice. 

3  =  Waiving  nonrecurring  charges  associated  with  combining  routing  arrangements  or  changing  service  areas  from  July  1 , 1 989  through  Dec.  31 , 1 989. 

4  =  Nationwide  service  effective  Jan.  1, 1989.  National  rollout  starts  July  1 , 1 989  with  California  and  select  Western  U.S.  states,  followed  by  Northeast  U.S.,  Southern  U.S.,  Mid-Wbst  U.S.  and  the 

rest  of  the  nation. 

5  =  For  local  line  terminated  services,  the  customer  uses  standard  business  lines  to  terminate  calls.  Most  800  providers  do  not  charge  extra  for  the  local  lines  since  the  user  pays  for  these  directly 

to  the  local  telephone  company.  Line  charges  listed  as  "Local  telephone  company  cost”  are  the  line  fees  by  the  local  telephone  company. 

6  =  Carrier  files  different  rates  for  each  state. 

7  =  MCI  has  a  $50  setup  fee  for  extended  coverage  beyond  the  48  states. 

8  =  Until  March  1990,  Microtel  will  waive  the  $75  installation  charge. 

9  =  Due  in  1 990. 

10  =  SouthernNet  is  waiving  the  $1 0  setup  fee  for  at  least  the  next  30  days. 

1 1  =  Virdn  Islands  due  in  third  quarter,  1 989. 

12  =  All  T-3  access  coordination  fees  set  on  an  individual  case  basis  in  AT&T  Tariff  1 1 ,  Section  12. 

13  =  Microtel  is  a  subsidiary  of  Advanced  Telecommunications  Corp.  which  covers  a  1 0-state  region.  As  part  of  this,  Microtel  will  be  expanding  service,  first  in  Texas  (3rd  quarter,  1 989). 

1 4  =  All  monthly  line  charges  are  at  local  telephone  company  cost  per  line. 

15  =  Telco  cost  refers  to  the  fee  charged  by  the  local  telephone  company. 

SOURCE:  TELECHOICE,  INC.,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 
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Oetng  your  best  —  It  means  taking  pride  in  what  you  do.  Expanding  your  horizons.  And  making  the  right  decisions. 
NetWorld  89  Dallas  gives  you  all  the  resources  to  be  your  best,  because  only  NetWorld  brings  together  the  entire  con¬ 
nectivity  industry — from  AT&T  to  IBM  to  Novell  to  Sun/Tdps  to  Zenith.  And  this  year  we’ve  added  a  full  day  of  exclusive, 
intensive  NetWorld  Tutorials  and  expanded  the  Sem¬ 
inar  Series  to  over  too  sessions.  Beginning  on  Mon¬ 


day,  September  11,  you’ll  hear  from  hundreds  of  indus¬ 
try  leaders  on  topics  covering  the  entire  connectivity 
spectrum.  And  then  from  Tuesday  to  Thursday,  con¬ 
sider  hundreds  of  products  and  services  on  the  sold- 


:} 


Piea$e  send  me  the  NetWorld  89  Dallas  attendee  brochure,  including 
comprehensive  seminar  descriptions  and  a  registration  form. 

Name  /  Title  ...Zi _ _ _ . . ' . 

Company  /  Division  _ _ _ 

Company  Address__ _ _ _ .. 

City _ 


State 


Phone 


Mail  to.  NetWorld  385  Sylvan  Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ  07632  (201)  569-8542  j 


£^3 


The  Infomart 
Dallas,  l^s 
September  11-14 


‘'^Network  World  seems 
be  doing  everything  right.” 


Glenn  ImObersteg 
Creative  Director 
Ad  Infinitum 


I 

A 


f 


V 

f 
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The  agency  of  record  for  a  number  of  high  technol¬ 
ogy,  electrical/electronic,  and  aerospace  companies, 
Ad  Infinitum  of  Sunnyvale,  California,  is  responsible 
for  spending  client  advertising  dollars  wisely.  That’s 
why,  after  careful  evaluation.  Creative  Director 
Glenn  ImObersteg  is  recommending  allocating  much 
of  the  advertising  of  one  major  client  —  Nevada 
Western  —  to  Network  World. 

A  subsidiary  of  the  $514  million  multi-national 
Thomas  &  Betts  Corp.,  Nevada  Western  is  the  pio¬ 
neer  of  twisted-pair  technology  for  data  communica¬ 
tions.  The  company  is  a  major  developer  of  voice/ 
data  communications  products,  manufacturing  every¬ 
thing  from  patch  panels  and  breakout  boxes  to  wall- 
plates  and  baluns,  and  their  new  twisted  pair 
networks.  While  based  in  Silicon  Valley,  Nevada 
Western  wants  users  everywhere  to  see  its  products 
—  and  how  they  work. 

“Our  job  is  to  get  Nevada  Western’s  message  to  the 
right  people.  And  to  do  so,  Ad  Infinitum  is  shifting  its 
publication  focus.  For  the  last  six  months,  we’ve  been 
looking  at  Network  World  as  an  important  book 
that’s  becoming  a  real  force  in  the  industry.  While 
Network  NfovlWs  focus  hasn’t  changed,  the  user  per¬ 
spective  has  changed  dramatically.  In  other  words,  the 
market  and  people’s  perceptions  have  just  caught  up 
with  Network  World. 

“When  I  look  at  Network  World,  I  see  a  winner. 

It’s  an  up-to-date  newsweekly,  but  it’s  designed  like  a 
magazine  which  makes  it  easier  to  read  and  use.  Its 
graphics  are  the  best  I’ve  seen  anywhere.  And  Network 
World  is  one  of  the  only  publications  that  provides  the 
complete  perspective  so  users  can  learn  all  they  need  to 
know  about  enterprise-wide  networking.  Overall,  I 
wouldn’t  change  a  thing.  Network  World  seems  to  be 
doing  everything  right. 

“The  underlying  message  — fitting  into  the  network  — 
is  what’s  made  Network  World  a  major  publication  to 
contend  with.  The  general  feeling  at  Ad  Infinitum  is 
that  many  purposes  can  be  served  by  investing  in 
Network  World.  We’re  projecting  a  long-term  commit¬ 
ment  for  Nevada  Western,  and  we’re  looking  at 
Network  World ^or  other  clients  as  well. 

“The  way  I  see  it.  Network  World  was  the  first 
to  envision  the  critical  role  of  networks  and  now  is 
emerging  as  the  leading  publication  in  its  field.” 

Network  World.  The  choice  for  reaching  over 
70,000  buyers  of  enterprise- wide  networking 
products  and  services  —  every  week.  Call  Paul 
McPherson,  Director  of  Advertising  today  at 
(508)  820-2543  for  all  the  facts. 


An  IDG  Communications  Publication 
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JULK 


BULK  DATA/FAX  NETWORK  SERVICE 


INFORMATION  SERVICES 


Low  Cost  Facsimile  &  Bulk  Data  Service 

For  As  Little  As  800  Per  Kilosegment'Send 


□  Batch  Files 

□  Group  4  Facsimile 

From  The  United  States  To: 

□  Japan 

□  United  Kingdom 

□  Belgium 

□  U.S.  Destinations 

□  &  Other  Major  Countries  Worldwide 

Call  us  to  compare  our  service  with  the  one  you  use  today. 


’AkilosegmetA  is 
equal  to  64,000  bytes. 
Complete  tariff  information, 
including  call  minimum 
requirements,  is  available 
from  NetExpress. 


NetExpress  Communications,  Inc. 
1953  Gallows  Road 
Vienna,  Virginia  22182 


Telephone  703  749-2200  The  International  Public  Network 

Fax  703  749-2375  For  Image  &  Bulk  Data 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 


DS/1  TESTING 


Plug  into  the  Best  T1/DS1  Digital 
Transmission  Test  Set  Around 

The  Model  5108 

>  Jitter,  Wander,  and  Slip 
Measurements 

SF,  ESF,  SLC94, 

AMI,  and  B8ZS  Compatible 

Automatic  Testing  & 
Remote  Capability 
Integrated  CSU  Functions 

Over  50  Signal 
Performance  Results! 

10  Lyberty  Way 
Westford,  MA  01886 
(508)  692-5100  •  1-800-TAU-TRON 
Fax  (508)  692-1938  •  Telex  750245 

The 
Quality 
Tester 


Cau-Cron 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  3 


IBM  CABLING 


NEW  SOURCE  FOR: 
DPC  CONNECTORS 


DPC  CABLE  ASSEMBLIES 


WEHAVETHW 
TODAY  IN  STOCK! 

PLEASE  CALL  FOR  ORDERS  AND/OR 
OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  FOR 
“IBM  CABLING  SYSTEM” 

PRODUCTS. 

1-800-!BM-DATA 
DISTRIBUTORS  AND 
CONTRACTORS  INQUIRIES 
ARE  WELCOMED 


RadCom 


1841  Broadway,  Suite  609  •  N.Y.,  New  York  10023 
Fax:  (212)  956  8104  *  Tel:  (212)  956  8100 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  5 


Yours  for  the  asking! 
FREE  REPORT 

We'll  send  you  an  actual  report  from . .  . 

DATAPRO 
NETWORK 
A/IANAGEMENT 

...  so  you  can  find  out  for  yourself  how  our  newest 
information  service  can  help  you  deal  with  the  issues, 
strategies,  and  solutions  pertaining  to  network 
management.  Datapro  Network  Management  shows  you 
how  a  well-managed  network  can  become  a  strategic 
weapon  and  an  important  asset  to  your  organization. 

Your  free  report — "Digital  Equipment  Corporation's 
Enterprise  Management  /Architecture"  —  is  waiting  for  you. 
CALL  NOW! 


The  single  source  of 
technical  and  practical 
information  on  network 
management 


Risk-Free  30-day  Trial  Review  Avatiable.  Call  ftw  details. 

Call  1-800-DATAPRO  {that's  1 -800-328-3776}.  Ask  for  Dept.  9063. 


CXlRiprO 


McGraw-Hill  Information  Services  Company 
Computers  and  Communications 
Information  Group 
1805  Underwood  Boulevard 
Delran,  New  Jersey  08075 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  2 
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ISDN  TESTER 


GET  THE  BEST  OF 

BOTH  WORLDS... 


ARC’S  INTERVIEW®  7000/7500 
gives  you  both  an  ISDN 
Tester  and  a  Full  Function 
Protocol  Analyzer  in  One  Unit. 


Now  you  can  easily  perform: 

•  ISDN  Basic  Rate  Testing 

•  ISDN  Primary  Rate  Testing 

•  23  B  +  D  (1.544  Mbps) 

•  30  B-fD  (2.048  Mbps) 

•  Full  DS-1  Capture 

•  Drop  and  Insert  Testing  of  any  DS-0 
Channel 

•  Protocol  Analysis  of  Tl,  X.25,  SNA, 
DDCMP,  X.21,  and  more... 


>IRC 


ATLANTIC  RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 

7401  Boston  Boulevard,  Springfield,  VA  22153 

For  Information  Call 
1-800-368-3261. 

(In  Virginia,  call  703/644-9190) 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  4 


LAN  AND  WAN  CONNECTIVITY 


LAN  and  WAN 


Internetworking 


Enterprise-wide 
networks  of  LANs 
with  surprising 
capabilities. 


Token  Ring 


Ethernet 


For  more  information: 


CrOSSComm  Corp  133  E.  Main  St.  MarlOoro.  MA  01752  (508)481-4060 


Token  Ring  •  Ethernet 


Tiber  Optic 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  6 
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AN  ANALGESIC  FOR  LOCAL  AREA  NETWORKS 


*  ETHERNET  AND  TOKEN-RING  ANALYSIS 

LAN-Aide  identifies  degraded  performance  and  intermittent  delays  at  all  OSI  levels,  and  pin¬ 
points  area  for  improved  performance. 

Using  the  latest  state-of-the-art  LAN  analyzers  and  diagnostic  tools,  LAN-Aide  personnel 
create  a  Baseline  Performance  Standard  to  measure  the  effect  of  future  LAN  growth. 

A  complete  state-of-the-LAN  report  follows  on-sIte  analysis  of  your  Local  Area  Network. 

*  LAN  TRAINING  AND  SEMINARS 

LAN-Alde  personnel  will  custom  tailor  training  and  basic  LAN  topology  seminars  to  fit  your 
schedule  and  level  of  expertise. 

LAN-Aide . available  exclusively  from: 

Spacemark  n 
^Associates  ltd. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  18 


2  Dexter  Street 
Cumberland,  Rl  02864 
(401)  723-3282 
FAX:  (401)  723-3209 


NETWORK  CONTROL 


REMOTE  SWITCHING 


Dataprobe  Knows  Your  Application 
and  Has  Off-the-Shelf  and  Custom 
Product  Solutions. 


AUTOMATIC  OPERATION 

SWITCH  ON  CONTROL  LEADS 
HIGH/LOW.  COMPARES  MUL¬ 
TIPLE  SIGNALS.  TIME  DELAY. 

REMOTE  CONTROL 

TONE  DIAL  PHONE  W/VOICE. 
EXTERNAL  CONTROL  SIGNALS 
ASCII  DATA  FROM  TERMINAL 


1 70  COOLIDGE  AVENUE.  ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY  07631 
PHONE  (201 )  569-6464  FAX  (201 )  894-0939 


RS-232 

V.35 

VF 

DIAL 

COAX 

T-1 

POWER 

RJ-11 

RJ-45 

RS-422 

A-B 
A-B-C 
X-OVER 
1:N  SPARE 
ON/OFF 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  19 


LAN  TO  LAN  -  WIDE  AREA  NETWORKING 


WIDE  AREA  NETWORKING  FOR  YOUR  LANs 

PC/T1  -  T1  LAN  INTERFACE  or  PC/SYNC  -  HIGH  SPEED  SYNCHRONOUS  LAN  INTERFACE 

The  PC/T1  plug-in  card  allows  data  communications  over  virtually  unlimited  distances.  Local  Area  Net¬ 
works  can  be  bridged  over  any  facility  using  the  PC/T 1  or  PC/SYNC  cards  installed  in  workstation  on  each 
network  running  Netware.  Wide  Area  Networks  consisting  of  Arcnet,  Starlan,  Token-ring,  and  Ethernet 
LANs  can  be  created  directly. 


Features  &  Benefits 

*  High  performance  16-bit  10  MHz  AT  bus  interface 

*  Full-duplex  D4  framed  T1  transmission  at  1 .544  Mbps 

*  Full-duplex  synchronous  transmission  56Kbps  to  2.048  Mbps 

*  Transmit  timing  derived  from  synchronous  facility 

*  Alternate  timing  available 

*  LAPB  protocol  provides  error  checking  and  flow  control 

*  User  installable  Netware®  driver  included 

CALL  TODAY  $3500  PER  UNIT 

TIENET  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 

1832  55th  STREET,  BOULDER,  CO  80301 
(303)  444-2600  800-937-3735 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  20 


PC/T1  PC/SYNC 


NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


Improve 

Network 


Performance 


Monitor  over  35  performance 
parameters. 

Generate  hard-copy 
graphics  and  reports. 
Analyze  remote-site  lines. 
Utilize  existing  PC’s. 
Integrate  with  popular 
software. 

Choose  SNA,  X.25,  Bisync, 
or  Burroughs  poll/select 


ThePAI  Performance  Analyzer  gives 
you  a  clear  picture  of  network 
utilization.  Sophisticated  color 
histograms,  pie  charts  and  line 
graphs  help  you  quickly  solve 
short-term  problems  and  view  long¬ 
term  trends.  Because  the  PA1  is  PC 
based,  you  get  fast  ad  hoc  analysis 
without  mainframe  scheduling  and 
programming. 

Get  a  clear  picture  of  your  network. 
Call  us  for  more  information  or  a 
15-day  free  trial. 

Progressive  Computing,  inc. 

814  Commerce  Drive,  Suite  101 
Oak  Brook.  IL  60521 -1919  USA 
(31 2)  574-3399  FAX  (31 2)  574-3703 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  23 


MODEMS 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  IF 
YOUR  UDS  MODEM  FAILS? 

DATA  PROCESSING  SCIENCES  OFFERS 
THE  ANSWER  TODAY.  A  SERVICE  CONTRACT 
FROM  DPS  WILL  GET  YOU  UP  AND  RUNNING 
IN  24  HRS.  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  UDS  MODEMS. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL 

1-800-678-DPSC 

ASK  FOR  RUTH  BROWN 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  22 


NETWORK  MONITORING  &  CONTROL 


CoaasnicttioD 

XYZCe  ,  IBC 


DATE 

ll/17r®7 

ll'17(87 

11/17/87 

11/17/87 

11/17/87 

11/17/87 

11/17/87 

ll<l7/87 


NETWORK  WihOOWS 


Wed  Not  17  07  1309  1987 


TIME  GROUP  IDEHT 

082317  1  1028 

0823  17  1  1028 

08  *5  21  2  NY  3 


PROBLEM 
Rib9  No  Aeiwei 
Modes  Biuaed  Out 
Ceffiet  Lob 


CoABUDKattoo  Deticet  Ibc 
XYZ  Co  l6c  Deta  Bate 


network  windows 


Wed  Not  17  07  13  09  1987 


1035 

10*7 


I  102*  1025  1026  1027  1028  1029  1030  1031  1032  1033  2059  2060 

2061  2062  2063  2084  2065  2066  2067  2068 1[ NY  I  NY 2  NY  3  NY* 


NYS  NY  6  NY  7  VHLl 


FIRE  H2  0  12424  2425 


I  2*34  2*35  2436  2*37 
2*46  2447  2448  2449 

2*58  2*59  2460  2461 
2*70  2*71  ||7706  7707 


CoonudKatioB  OetKet  I 
XYZCe  liK  Data  Bate 


NETVYORL  WINDOWS 


DIAL  UP  MODEM 
MANAGEMENT i 


Any  Vendors  Modem 
Any  Speed 

Any  Type,  Including  V.32 

Operating  in  10  Countries 
Field  Proven  since  1983 

NETWORK  WINDOWS 
PC  Based  System 


DAILY  USAGE  &  ERROR  REPORTS 
AUTOMATIC  BUSY  OF  “RING  NO  ANSWERS” 
MODEM  VENDOR  INDEPENDENT 


CDl 


Call  or  write  for  information  &  DEMO  Disk 

Communication  Devices  Inc. 

1  Forstmann  Ct. 

Clifton,  NJ  0701 1 

Phone  (201)  772  6997  FAX  (201)  772  0747 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  21 
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NETWORK  PLANNING  SOFTWARE 


NETVIEW  -  NET/MASTER  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


Monitor  your  network  on  your  PC  Screen 
through  GrafNet’s  visual  displays. 

PC  software  allows  easy  viewing  of  network  configurations. 

Features 


*  Built  in  database  provides  automatic 
conversion  of  Area  Code/Prefix  to  an  on 
screen  geographical  location. 

*  User  friendly  Microsoft  Windows  interface 

allows  creation  of  network  topologies 
nationwide  or  by  individual  states. 

*  Supports  a  variety  of  drivers  for  printing 

or  plotting. 

Applications 

*  Simplify  the  mapping  of  voice/data 
networks. 

*  Create  documents  of  network  configura¬ 

tions  for  proposals  and  presentations. 

*  Create  visual  pictures  of  network  topology 

*  Maintain  a  network  configuration  database 

Price  $450 


Call  or  write  for  information  and  a  free  demo  disk. 

Network  Dimensions,  Inc. 

5339  Prospect  Road,  Suite  122,  San  Jose,  CA  95129,  408-446-9598 


IS  YOUR  NETVIEW  REALLY  IN  CONTROL  OF  YOUR  NETWORK? 


With  NetQuest  products,  your  dial-up,  leased,  digital  and  local  lines  can  now  be  controlled 
by  IBM's  NetView  or  Cincom's  NetAlaster.  NetQuest  products  are  LPDA-1  and  LPDA-2 
compatible  and  do  not  require  NetView  PC. _ 


INTRODUCING  THE  FIRST 

V.32  NETVIEW  COMPATIBLE  MODEM 

For  dial-up  and  leased  lines  with  single  call  dial  backup; 
the  same  host  port  is  used  for  dialing,  data  traasfer  and  diagnostics. 


OTHER  NETVIEW  COMPATIBLE  PRODUCTS: 

MODEM  for  integration  of  non-diagnostic  or  diagnostic  (non-IBM)  dial-up  or 

CONTROLLER  leased  line  modems  into  NetView  or  NetMaster. 

LDM  for  point-to-point  and  multipoint  private  lines  and  speeds 

from  1 .2  to  72  Kbps  with  unique  NetView  tail  circuit  control. 


DSU /CSU  NetView  primary  chaimel 

diagnostics  and  speeds  to  56Kbps. 

NetQuest  Corporation 
129H  Gaither  Drive 
Mt.  Laurel,  NJ  08054 
609-866-0505 


Distributed  Nationally  by  WYDAR  Corporation 
215-630-8155 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  7 
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NETWORK  SCANNING  AND  MONITORING 


Cable  Scanner 

Pinpoint  Network  Cable  Faults  Fast! 

The  Scanner  is  a  monitor,  fault  finder,  cable  locator  and  much  more.  Helps  you  pinpoint  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  shorts,  opens  or  breaks.  Its  32  character  display  reports  the  fault  in  plain  English  “short  at 
306  ft".  With  an  oscilloscope.  Scanner’s  high  speed,  pulse  generating  circuitry  gives  a  detailed 
view  of  the  entire  LAN  including  transceiver,  terminator  and  multiple  faults. 


*  Cable  length  measurements 

*  Locate  breaks,  shorts,  opens,  bad  crimps,  etc. 

*  LAN  activity  monitoring 

*  Find  cabies  in  ceiiings,  wails,  floors 

*  Cable  TV  troubleshooting 

*  Generate  as-buiit  drawings  and  specifications 

*  Isoiate  faulty  network  interface  cards 

*  Very  simple  to  operate 


Included  is  Tracer  for  locating  exactly  where 
in  the  floor,  ceiling,  wall  or  patch  panel  the  ca¬ 
ble  lies.  Cable  Scanner,  Tracer  and  Opera¬ 
tors'  Manual  are  only  $1495. 


M-Test  Equipment 

P.O.  Box  460008 

San  Francisco,  CA  94146-0008 

Call  for  Info 

Outside  CA:  (800)  334-4293 
Inside  CA:  (415)  861-2382 
FAX:  (415)  864-1076 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  9 


Send  For  Free  Info 


For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWorld’s  ActionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupon  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 
you. 

Complete  the  coupon  information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 
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PBX  LAN  -$100  PER  PC 


Use  EasyLAN  software  with  your  PBX  to  create 
a  low-cost  Local  Area  Network 

With  EasyLAN/PBX  networking  software  for  PCs  you  can: 

-  Quickly  copy  files  between  PCs,  386s,  PS/2s  and  compatibles 

-  Eliminate  carrying  diskettes  PC-to-PC 

-  Share  Laser  Printers  and  Plotters 

-  Backup  important  data  files  to  a  central  system 

-  Copy  files  in  the  background 

-  Use  On-Screen  menu  for  quick  data  connections 

-  Set  up  directories  of  frequently  called  data  numbers 

-  Communication  at  speeds  up  to  56,000  baud 

-  Use  major  PBX  systems 

-  EasyLAN/PBX  requires  a  serial  port  on  each  PC, 

and  a  PBX  with  data  ports 

-  Price  $99.95  per  licensed  EasyLAN/PBX  diskette 

Order  Today  -  Call  800/835-1515 

EasyLAN,  2332  A  Walsh  Ave,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95051 
Tel  408/988-01 42  Fax  408/738-0247 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  10 


PHONE  ACCESSORIES 


FREE 

Subscription! 

Find  out  what’s  new  In 
telephone  accessories! 


The  HELLO  Direct  catalog  has  hun- 
dreds  of  ideas  for  improving  the  efficiency 
and  convenience  of  using  your  business  tele¬ 
phone.  Inside  this  order-direct  catalog,  you’ll 
find  headsets,  auto-dialers,  answering  machines,  message  han¬ 
dling  systems,  cords,  cables,  tools  and  more.  Plus,  you’ll  enjoy 
toll-free  ordering,  knowledgeable  sales  help,  and  a  risk-free,  no- 
hassle  guarantee. 

To  start  your  free  subscription  call: 

HELLO  Direct  800-HI-HELLO 

That’s  800-444-3556. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 1 
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ActionCenter 


PROTOCOL  ANALYZER 


Turn  your  IBM  PC  into 
a  3270  Coax  Protocol 
Analyzer  and  Controller. 


•  Passive  Monitor  ■  3299  MPX,  DFT,  SNA,  Host  Response  Time  Analyzer 
Transmits  Recorded  Files  ■  Certification  Library  ■  TwinaxScope  Also  Available 

Azure 
CoaxScope 

Priced  From 

$2,995.00 


14  Day  FREE  Trial 
Evaluation 

(508) 520-3800 


Azlre 


TECHNOLOGIES 

38  Pond  Street,  Franklin,  Massachusetts  02038 
FAX:  (508)  528-4518 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 2 


STRATUM  1  SOURCE 


AUSTRON 
MODEL  3150 


PRIMARY 

SYNCHRONIZATION 

•  RELIABLE 

•  FLEXIBLE 

•  AFFORDABLE 

The  Model  3150  Communications 
Network  Synchronization  System  provides 
an  independent  on-site  timing  source  for 
your  telecommunication  network.  The 
3150  gives  you  STRATUM  ONE  timing 
stability  and  accuracy  in  a  broad  variety  of 
configurations.  This  system  is  used  around 
the  world  in  civil  and  military  networks. 
Call  today: 

AUSTRON  Inc. 

a  DATUM  company 

P.O.  BOX  147e6-EXrr  248,  N.  IH35  AUST1N,TX  78761 
TELE(512)251-2313/TWX(910)874-135e/FAX(512)251-9685 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  13 


PROTOCOL  ANALYZER 


19.2  KBPS  MODEM 


TEST  YOUR  NETWORKS  QUICKLY 

Simplify  your  test  operations  with  Digilog’s 
easy-to-use  protocol  analyzers...  providing 

power  and  performance  at  affordable 
prices. 

*  Built-in  decodes 

*  Menu  driven  software 

*  Line  speeds  to  256  Kbps 

*  Over  350  programs 

*  Built-in  breakout  box 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL 
1-800-DIGILOG 

(In  PA  call  215-628-4530) 

QICSILOCS® 

Digilog  Inc.,  1370  Welsh  Road,  Montgomeryville,  PA  18936 
(215)  628-4530  Telex  685-1019  Pax  628-3935 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 4 


NOW  THE  FAST  TRACK 
IS  AN  ECONOMY  RUN! 


The  LDM  192  modem  from  Gandalf:  It  lets 
you  transmit  at  19.2  Kbps,  within  a 
metropolitan  range  up  to  200  miles-and 
save  money  over  the  price  of  other  19.2 
long-haul  modems.  The  LDM  192  uses 
4-wire  leased  lines  and  is  designed  for 
point-to-point  synchronous  and 
asynchronous  applications. 

•  Six  different  operating  speeds 

•  Signal  processing  technology 

•  Auto-equalization 

•  Easy  installation 

•  Rackmount  packaging  available 
Gandalf  and  Yankee:  Your  networking  resource. 

For  more  information  call  Yankee  Electronics  at:  (603)  625-9746 

•  Yankee  Midwest  (312)  213-2132  •  New  England  (800)  258-5200 

•  Outside  New  England  (800)  365-9720  •  FAX;  (603)  625-4915 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  24 


SEMINARS 


T-CARRIER 

SEMINARS 


1(800)638-2049 


An  Introduction  to  the 
Fundamentals  of  T-CARRIER 

Our  seminars  are  conducted  na¬ 
tionwide  to  facilitate  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  fundamental  issues  and 
common  stumbling  blocks  arising 
from  the  application  of  this  voice- 
oriented,  pair-gain  technology  to 
the  transmission  of  purely  digital 
information. 


In  MD  Call  (301)  353-1550 

(Becky  Kessell) 

Locations:  JULY- Salt  Lake  City,  Los  Angeles.  AUG- 
San  Francisco.  SEPT-  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia. 
OCT-  Orlando,  Puerto  Rico.  NOV-  Boston. 


Those  responsible  for  the  MAIN¬ 
TENANCE,  IMPLEMENTATION, 
OPERATION,  or  PLANNING  of 
T-CARRlER  facilities  such  as 
craftspersons,  technicians,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  network  managers  will 
benefit  from  this  seminar. 


Telecommunications 

Techniques 

Corporation 


20410  Observation  Drive 
Germantown.  Maryland  20074 


...  Expect  Excellence 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 6 


TOOLS  &  TEST  EQUIP. 


ELECTRONIC  TOOLS  AND 


TEST  EQUIPMENT 

Color  illustrated  210-page  catalog  from 
Specialized  Products  Company  details  an  ex¬ 
tensive  selection  of  electronic  tool  kits,  test 
equipment,  telecommunications  equipment 
and  electronic  production  aids.  Indexed  cata¬ 
log  shows  digital  multimeters,  breakout 
boxes,  hand  tools,  soldering  equipment  and 
more— all  with  specifications  and  prices. 


SPECIALIZED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

2117  W.  Walnut  hiii  Lane,  Irving,  TX  73036 
Phone  (800)  527-5018 


Circie  Reader  Service  No.  1 7 


Advertise 
In  ActionCenter 

Ads  run  for  entire  month 
(4  or  5  issues) 

3  sizes  available: 

2  5/16”x4” 

$1150  per  month 

4  13/16”x4” 
$1350  per  month 

4  13/16”x  8” 
$2700  per  month 

Call  for  information: 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky 
800-343-6474 
(In  MA  508-820-2543) 

Pacific  &  Mountain: 
Call  Susan  Egan 
714-250-3006 
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NETMWRKING  MARKETPLACE 


SEMINARS 


DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  SEMINAR 

BOSTON  TORONTO  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Marriot  Hilton  Hilton  and  Towers 

JULY  26,  27,  28  SEPTEMBER  13, 14, 15  OCTOBER  4,  5,  6 

*  We  Will  Make  Complex  Technology  Easily  Understood! 

*  Management,  Sales  and  Technical  Professionals  Will  Benefit 

From  This  Intensive  Training. 

*  Taught  By  Industry  Experts  With  University  Teaching  Experience. 

SEMINAR  TOPICS 

1.  Digital  Transmission:  T-1,  Fiberoptics,  Satellite. 

2.  Data  Protocols:  Low  and  High  Level. 

3.  Standards:  HDLC,  SDLC,  LAPB,  X.25,  TCP/IP,  ISDN. 

4.  Communications  Architectures:  OSI,  DECNET,  SNA,  MAP. 

5.  LANs:  Ethernet,  Token  Passing,  Baseband,  Broadband,  PC  LANs. 

6.  Packet  Switching  Networks. 

ON  COMPLETION,  YOU  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO: 

-  Understand  Latest  Digital  Networks  Technology 

-  Ask  The  Right  Questions  About  Complex  Technology 

-  Identify  Critical  Performance  Issues 

-  Improve  Network  Productivity 


Register  early  as  the  space  is  limited  and  allocated  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis. 


VTA  SEMINARS 
55  SMITH  ST. 
WELLESLEY,  MA 
02181 

Wtite  or  call 
(617)  237-6456  for 
additional  information 
and  other  locations. 


REGISTRATION  FORM 


Name. 


.Title 


Company. 
Address  _ 


City 


.State 


ZIP 


Telephone  (  ). 


Extension 


Enclose  $975  check  payable  to:  VTA  SEMINARS 


tELECOMMUNICATIONS 


NORTHERN  TELECOM 

2-DMS  250  DIGITAL  NETWORK 
TELEPHONE  SWITCHES 

10,000  DIGITAL  PORTS  /  SOFTWARE  BCS  20 

“will  upgrade  system  hardware  and  software  to  meet  requirements" 

**  Outright  Purchase  **  Financing  Available 

TM  For  Details  Call... 

David  Potter  or  Karl  Jackson 

“e  commu"  ic  atTons  214-450-2700 


SETA 

Southeastern 

Telecommunications 

Assn. 

1 4th  Annual  conference 
Aug.  28-30 
Opryland  Hotel 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

*  Seminars  *  Exhibits 

*  Speakers 

For  more  information  call: 
SETA  Office  803-731-5640 


TRAINING 


TELETUTOR 

TELEPHONE 

NETWORK 

Course 

The  best  computer-based 
training  in  the  business 


lELEtUtOr 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  TRAINING  SERIES 

For  FREE 

catalogue  of  all  our 
courses  call 

800-542-2242 

(603)  433-2242 


Selling 

Ybur 

system? 

•NEW  •BUY 
•USED  •SELL 
•LEASE 


REPAIRS  •  UPGRADES  •  INSTALLATION  •  CABUNG 

cod^ 

paradyne  ^AT&T 

IBM  Racal-Milgo 


ARK  CASE 


Oatatel 


Universal 
Data  Systems 


d 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT  BACKED  BY  W-NfRAfs/TY 
NATIONWIDE  SERVtCE.  MAJNTENANCE  AND  INSTAUATTON 


(201)586-3070  FAX  586-3080 

#  Warwick 

DATA  SYSTEMS.  INC. 


66  FORD  ROAD,  DENVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY07834 

we  need  to  buy; 

MICOM  MULTIPLEXORS 
TIMEPLEX  MULTIPLEXORS 
UDS  208A/B  MODEMS 
CODEX  208A/B  MODEMS 
GDC  MEGASWITCH  T-1 
call  us... 


Buy,  Sell  Or 
Announce  Through 
Network  World’s 
Classified  Section 

Buying  or  selling  communications-related 
products  or  services? 

Or  do  you  want  to  announce  an 
upcoming  event  or  business  opportunity? 

If  so,  Network  World’s  classified  section 
is  the  right  choice  for  you. 

You’ll  reach  more  than  70,000 
communications/networking  professionals 
all  of  whom  are  buying  decision  makers. 

And  you’ll  reach  them  every  week. 

Find  out  just  how  effective  and  cost  efficient 
Network  World  classified  advertising  can  be. 

For  all  the  facts  write  or  call: 

Network  World,  Classified  Advertising 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky,  375  Cochituate  Road, 
PO  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01 701  -9171; 
800-343-6474  (in  Mass.,  508-820-2543)  X755 

Pacific  &  Mountain:  Susan  Egan, 

18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145, 

Irvine,  CA  92714;  714-250-3006 
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NETWORKING  CAREERS 


ENGINEER 


Microcomputer  Senior 
Systems  Engineers 


GROWTH;  Businessland  has  been 
“connecting”  the  Fortune  2000  since  we  were 
founded  just  six  years  . ago.  Our  spectacular 
growth  made  us  a  billion-doUar  business  in 
1988,  and  we  are  widely  recognized  as  one 
of  the  fastest-growing  companies  in  America. 

PROFESSIONALISM;  We  have  built 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  respected  profes¬ 
sional  systems  engineering  organizations  in 
the  industry  providing  personal  computer  local 
area  network  solutions  for  our  customers. 

OPPORTUNITY;  Continued  explosive 
growth  and  major  new  business  opportunities 
have  allowed  us  to  create  new  opportunities 
for  experienced  Senior  Systems  Itogineers  in 
most  major  markets  in  the  United  States. 

CONSULTING;  BusLnessland’s  Systems 
Engineers  provide  consultative  pre-sale  and 
post-sale  systems  analysis,  design,  and  support 
for  advanced  systems  including  PC  local  area 
networks,  micro-to-mainframe  data  communi¬ 
cations,  wide-area  networks  and  UNDC^ 
workstations. 


QUALIFICATIONS;  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  should  have  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  a 
related  field  or  equivalent  exprerience.  A 
minimum  of  3  years’  experience  in  local  or 
wide  area  networks  including  host  communi¬ 
cations  is  required.  You  must  have  advanced 
vendor  certification  and  significant  direct  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  networking  arxi  communi¬ 
cations  product  lines  of  at  least  three  of  the 
following;  IBM,  Novell,  Apple,  3Com,  DCA, 
TOPS,  DEC.  In  addition,  we  expect  signifi¬ 
cant  experience  in  at  least  two  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  operating  systems:  EXDS,  OS/2,  UNIX, 
Macintosh. 

COMMITMENT;  This  extraordinary 
opportunity  will  require  your  commitment  to 
working  in  an  intense,  customer-oriented  en¬ 
vironment.  Businessland  is  committed  to  pro¬ 
viding  our  people  with  extensive  product  and 
technical  training  so  that  everyone  has  the 
opportunity  to  develop  and  grow. 

RESPONSE;  Our  salaries  are  competitive 
and  our  benefits  are  exceptional.  For  imme¬ 
diate  consideration,  send  a  cover  letter  de¬ 
scribing  your  career  goals  and  qualifications, 
along  with  your  resume  to:  Michael  Temer, 
Director,  Systems  Engineering,  Businessland 
Advanc^  Systems  (D227),  1001  Ridder  Park 
Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95131.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  Principals  only,  please. 


BUSiressiAN), 

A  Different  Kind  of  Computer  Company 


Advanced  Systems 


NETWORK  WORLD 

A  number  of  Management  Updates,  Buyer’s  Guides  and  Industry 
Focuses  are  scheduled  to  run  in  NETWORK  WORLD  during  1989. 
Each  of  these  features  will  focus  on  one  aspect  of  the  networking 
and  communications  industry  and  give  our  advertisers  a  chance  to 
reach  a  more  select  audience.  These  are  some  of  the  topics  the 
features  will  cover: 

Management  Updates: 

Network  and  Communications  managers  gain  the  edge  they  need 
~  and  advertisers  gain  a  receptive  audience  ~  from  in-depth  dis¬ 
cussions  of  key  issues  in  Network  World's  Management  Updates. 
The  focused  editorial  in  these  sections  provides  managers  with  in¬ 
valuable  assistance  in  planning  and  optimizing  their  networks. 

July  31  -  Telecom  Management  Update:  Image  Networking 
Aug.  21  -  LAN  Management  Update:  Hewlett-Packard  Networking 
Oct.  23  -  Telecom  Management  Update:  Wiring  and  Cabling 

Buyer’s  Guides: 

Products  and  services  are  front  and  center  in  these  Buyer’s 
Guides,  providing  Network  World  readers  -  your  customers  --  with 
the  important  information  they  need.  Here’s  where  they  get  the  in¬ 
formation  that  helps  them  make  the  most  informed  buying  deci¬ 
sions  for  a  variety  of  products  and  services. 

July  10  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  LAN  Bridges 

July  24  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  High-end  Statmuxes 

Aug.  7  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Gateways,  Routers  &  Brouters 

Aug.  28  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  DSU/CSU 

Sept.  11  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  LAN  Operating  Systems 

Sept.  25  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Voice  Messaging  Systems 

-  TCA  Show  Bonus  Distribution 

Oct.  2  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Data  Switches 

Oct.  1 6  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  LAN  Servers 

Nov.  6  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Network  Test  Equipment 

Nov.  13  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  Ethernet  LANs 

-  Comdex  Fall  Show  Bonus  Distribution 

Nov.  27  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  VS  AT  Systems 

Dec.  1 1  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Packet  Switches  &  PADs 

Industry  Focuses: 

July  1 7  -  Industry  Focus:  Brokerages  &  Securities  Firms 

Aug.  14  -  Industry  Focus:  Travel/Transportation 

Sept.  1 8  -  Industry  Focus:  Manufacturing 

Oct.  9  -  Industry  Focus:  Insurance 

Oct.  30  -  Industry  Focus:  Retail  Point  of  Sale 

Dec.  4  -  Industry  Focus:  Education 

Sept.  4  -  Network  World  Budget  Survey 

Nov.  20  -  Network  World  Salary  Survey 

Dec.  1 8  -  Network  World  User  Excellence  Awards 

Dec.  25/Jan.  1  -  Network  World  Reader  Forecast 

NETWORK  WORLD  publishes  every  Monday  with  an  ad  deadline 
of  12  days  prior  to  each  issue  date.  The  July  17th  Issue  will  be 
closing  July  5th.  You  may  send  in  copy  to  be  pubset  or  camera- 
ready  material  (velox  or  negative)  via  the  mail.  We  provide  teleco¬ 
pier  service  and  will  also  take  ads  over  the  phone. 

Our  mailing  address  is 

NETWORK  WORLD 

Barbara  Hill,  PO  Box  9171, 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

Or  call  for  more  information  at:  1-800-343-6474 
(In  MA:  508-820-2543) 


We  put  you  in  touch 
with  over  70,000 
networking  professionals 
every  week. 

That’s  right! 

When  your  recruitment  ad 
appears  in  NETWORKING  CAREERS, 
you  reach  Network  World’s  audience 
of  over  70,000  networking  professionals. 

And  you  can  reach  them  every  week. 

For  more  information, 
call  Barbara  Hill  at 
800-343-6474 
(in  MA  508-620-7782). 
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Advanced  800  service  features 

Carrier 

800  service 

Area 

code 

routing 

Automatic 

number 

identifica¬ 

tion 

Band 

advance 

Call 

allocator 

Call 

attempt 

profile 

Call 

intercept 

Call 

prompter 

Command 

routing 

Dialed 

number 

identifica¬ 

tion 

800 

referral 

service 

Route 

advance . 

Routing 

control 

service 

Standard 

area 

selection 

Tailored 

call 

coverage 

Time  and 

day 

routing . 

Uniform  cali 

distribution 

Alinet  Communication 
Services,  !nc. 
Birmingham,  Mich. 
(800)482-4S48 

InstantLine  800 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

AT4T 

Basking  Ridge,  N.J. 
(800)222-0400 

Megacom  800 
Service 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes(1) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  (13) 

Yes(1) 

800  Service 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes(1) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes  (13) 

I 

Yes(1) 

800  Readyline 

No  (2) 

Yes 

No 

No  (2) 

Yes 

No  (2) 

No  (2) 

No  (2) 

No 

No  (2) 

No 

No  (2) 

Yes 

Yes 

No  (2) 

No 

ITT  Communications 
Services,  Inc. 

Secaucus,  N.J. 

(800)  526-3000 

Custom  WATS 
800/Option  801 

No  (9) 

No 

No 

No  (9) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

"No 

No  (9) 

No  (9) 

No  (9) 

No 

Custom  WATS 
800/Option  802 

No  (9) 

No 

No 

No  (9) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No  (9) 

No  (9) 

No  (9) 

No 

Custom  WATS 
800/Option  803 

No  (9) 

No 

No 

No  (9) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No  (9) 

No 

No  (9) 

No 

No  (9) 

No  (9) 

No  (9) 

No  (9) 

Litel 

Telecommunications 

Corp. 

Worthington,  Ohio 
(800)  837-0004 

Easyline  800 

No  (8) 

Yes 

Yes 

No  (8) 

No  (5) 

No  (6) 

No  (8) 

No  (8) 

No  (8) 

No  (6) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No  (4) 

No 

Macroline  800 

No  (8) 

Yes 

Yes 

No  (8) 

No  (5) 

No  (6) 

No  (8) 

No  (8) 

No  (8) 

No  (6) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No  (4) 

No 

Nationwide  800 
-  Dedicated 
Termination 

No  (8) 

No  (8) 

Yes 

No  (8) 

No  (5) 

No  (6) 

No  (8) 

No  (8) 

No  (8) 

No  (6) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No  (4) 

No 

Nationwide  800 
-  Local  Lines 
Termination 

No  (8) 

No  (8) 

Yes 

No  (8) 

No  (5) 

No  (6) 

No  (8) 

No  (8) 

No  (8) 

No  (6) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No  (4) 

No 

MCI  Communications 
Corp. 

Washington,  D.C. 

(800)  888-0800 

800  Service - 

Dedicated 

Termination 

Yes 

No  (2, 10) 

Yes(1) 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes  (11) 

Yes 

Yes  (13) 

Yes(1) 

800  Service  - 

Switched 

Termination 

Yes 

No  (2, 10) 

Yes(1) 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes  (11) 

Yes 

Yes  (13) 

Yes{1) 

Business  Line 
800 

Yes 

No  (2, 10) 

Yes(1) 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes  (11) 

Yes 

Yes  (13) 

Yes(1) 

Microtel,  Ltd. 

Vancouver 

(800)225-7778 

LaserPLUS  800 

No 

No  (3, 10) 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No  (3) 

No 

No 

LaserEX- 
PRESS  800 

No 

No  (3,10) 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No  (3) 

No 

No 

RCI  Corp. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

(800)  828-2733 

Net-1  800 

No  (3) 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No  (3) 

No  (3) 

Yes 

Yes 

No  (2) 

No 

No  (2) 

No  (2) 

No 

Yes 

Prime  800 

No  (3) 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No  (3) 

No  (3) 

Yes 

Yes 

No  (2) 

No 

No  (2) 

No  (2) 

No 

Yes 

800  Plus 

No  (3) 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No  (3) 

No  (3) 

No 

Yes 

No  (2) 

No 

No  (2) 

No  (2) 

No 

Yes 

SouthemNet,  Inc. 
Columbia,  S.C. 
(800)476-1234 

Dedicated  800 
Service 

No  (3) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No  (3) 

No 

No  (3) 

No 

No 

No 

No  (3) 

No  (3) 

800  Anyline 

No  (3) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No  (3) 

No 

Business  800 

No  (3) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No  (3) 

No 

Personal 

Hotline 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Teieconnect,  Inc. 

Cedar  Rapids,  iowa 
(800)728-8888 

TRAC  800 

No  (3) 

No  (3) 

No 

No 

No  (3) 

No 

No 

No  (2) 

No  (2) 

No 

No  (2) 

No 

No 

No  (3) 

No 

No  (2) 

800 

SuperWATS 

Plus 

No  (3) 

No  (3) 

No 

No 

No  (3) 

No 

No 

No  (2) 

No  (2) 

No 

No  (2) 

No 

No 

No  (3) 

No 

No  (2) 

800  Profitline 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

800  Profitline 
Plus 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

800  Personal 
Hotline 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

US  Sprint 

Communications  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
(800)877-6000 

Ultra  WATS 

800 

No  (2) 

No  (4, 10) 

No 

No  (2) 

No  (5) 

No  (5) 

No  (5) 

No  (3) 

Yes 

No  (5) 

Yes 

No  (6) 

Yes  (11) 

Yes 

No  (3, 12; 

Yes(1) 

Direct  800 

No  (2) 

No  (4,10) 

No 

No  (2) 

No  (5) 

No  (5) 

No  (5) 

No  (3) 

Yes 

No  (5) 

Yes 

No  (6) 

Yes  (11) 

Yes 

No  (3,12 

Yes(1) 

FONLine800 

No  (2) 

No  (4, 10) 

No 

No  (2) 

No  (5) 

No  (5) 

No  (5) 

No  (3) 

No 

No  (5) 

No 

No  (6) 

Yes  (11) 

Yes 

No  (3, 12 

No 

1  =  Feature  available  to  all  carriers  through  the  local  exchange  carrier.  8  =  Available  1 990 

2  =  Available  3rd  quarter,  1 989  9  =  ITT  nationwide  service  will  offer  this  feature  when  fully  deployed  on  Jan.  1 , 1 990.  Custom  WATS  800  will  be  deployed  regionally  beginning 

3  =  Available  4th  quarter,  1 989  with  the  state  of  California  in  June  1989. 

4  =  Available  1  st  quarter,  1 990  10  =  In-band  signaling  only.  MCI  will  have  out-of-band  signaling  in  1 990. 

5  =  Available  2nd  quarter,  1990  11  =  Available  through  Tailored  Call  Coverage  option. 

6  =  Available  3rd  quarter ,  1 990  12  =  Available  through  Tailored  Call  Coverage,  Time  Manager  and  Day  Manager  options. 

7  =  Available  4th  quarter,  1990  13  =  Incorporates  Day  Manager  and  Time  Manager  options. 

SOURCE:  TELECHOICE,  INC.,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 
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( continued  from  page  25) 

US  Sprint  and  MCI  have  in¬ 
stalled  SS7  systemwide;  AT&T  is 
steadily  upgrading  its  network 
and  should  be  finished  in  1990. 
In  the  meantime,  AT&T  is  using 
the  SS6  protocol. 

Blossoming  features 

Network  intelligence  drives 
the  carriers’  advanced  800  ser¬ 
vice  feature  options  (see  chart, 
page  36).  AT&T  has  had  a  longer 
time  frame  to  develop  many  of  its 
sophisticated  network  options, 
so  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the 
carrier’s  advanced  feature  offer¬ 
ings  are  the  most  complete  in  the 
industry. 

MCI,  however,  has  been  stress¬ 
ing  advanced  features  and  intelli¬ 
gent  network  development  for  all 
of  its  services.  Its  800  products 
offer  a  range  of  features  similar 
to  AT&T’s. 

MCI  is  working  on  developing 
customer  access  to  its  800  ser¬ 
vices  similar  to  AT&T’s  routing 
control  service,  so  that  users  can 
dynamically  control  800  circuits 
in  conjunction  with  other  MCI 
products.  Also,  MCI  expects  to 
add  voice  processing  equipment 
to  its  net,  which  will  enable  users 
to  intercept  800  calls  with  both 
routing-specific  and  customer- 
specific  announcements. 

US  Sprint  is  now  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  adding  feature  functionali¬ 
ty.  The  carrier  will  implement  a 
flurry  of  800  service  features  in 
August  aimed  at  catching  up  to 
AT&T  and  MCI,  and  has  sched¬ 
uled  a  series  of  feature  enhance¬ 
ments  through  mid- 1990. 

Regionals  hop  aboard  too 

The  regional  carriers  are  just 
starting  to  enhance  their  prod¬ 
ucts  with  extra  features,  as  most 
of  them  are  concentrating  more 
on  expanding  their  market  area. 
Of  the  basic  features  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  regional  services,  single 
number  service  —  using  the  same 
number  for  interstate  and  intra¬ 
state  service  —  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon.  These  regional  800  services 
will  likely  appeal  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  market  that  needs  inbound 
toll-free  calling  but  not  much 
else. 

Among  the  more  popular  fea¬ 
tures  now  among  all  carriers  are: 

■  Automatic  number  identifica¬ 
tion. 

■  Call  allocator  —  permits  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  allocate  calls  between 
locations  by  determining  the  per¬ 
centage  of  calls  each  location 
should  receive. 

■  Route  advance  —  permits  the 
re-routing  of  a  call  when  all  dedi¬ 
cated  800  circuits  are  busy. 

■  Time  and  day  routing  —  per¬ 
mits  calls  to  be  routed  differently 
according  to  the  time  or  day  the 
call  is  placed. 

■  Tailored  call  coverage  —  per¬ 
mits  customers  to  designate  re¬ 
gions  from  which  calls  may  origi¬ 
nate.  Similar  to  standard  service 

!  area  selection,  which  allows  a 
1  customer  to  choose  service  area 
coverage. 

It  can  be  difficult  to  compare 
800  services,  due  to  the  different 
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terms  and  network  technologies 
among  the  carriers.  AT&T  and  US 
Sprint  tend  to  use  many  of  the 
same  terms  in  defining  their  fea¬ 
tures,  but  MCI  typically  calls  the 
functions  by  another  name.  For 
instance,  AT&T  and  US  Sprint 
have  area  code  routing,  while 
MCI  has  point-of-call  routing.  All 
three  allow  the  user  to  route  calls 
differently  according  to  the  area 
code  from  which  the  call  origi¬ 
nates. 

Data  base  access 

The  biggest  network  intelli¬ 
gence  issue  has  been  access  to 
number  translation  data  bases 


that  allow  an  800  number  to  be 
translated  into  a  standard  1 0-dig- 
it  telephone  number  for  call  com¬ 
pletion.  To  provide  its  800  ser¬ 
vices,  AT&T  developed  a  proprie¬ 
tary  800  “INWATS”  data  base 
that  stores  each  800  number  and 
a  corresponding  public  telephone 
number  to  be  used  to  route  a  call 
through  its  long-distance  net¬ 
work.  But  AT&T  will  not  let  the 
local  telephone  companies  or  the 
other  long-distance  competitors 
use  that  data  base. 


This  left  the  local  phone  com¬ 
panies  in  a  predicament.  Some¬ 
how  the  telephone  numbers  had 
to  be  translated  to  10-digit  public 
numbers  for  completion.  AT&T’s 
competitors  developed  their  own 
data  bases  to  do  this.  But  then  the 
local  telephone  companies  faced 
the  problem  of  having  to  know 
which  800  number  should  be  sent 
to  which  carrier. 

The  result  was  that  the  FCC  or¬ 
dered  the  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  to  develop  their  own  data 
bases  driven  by  the  SS7  signaling 
protocol.  These  new  data  bases 
are  referred  to  as  the  Line  Infor¬ 
mation  Database  (LIDB).  Howev¬ 


er,  until  that  system  is  in  place 
(due  sometime  in  1990),  the 
BOCs  are  Using  a  much  simpler 
screening  mechanism  to  route 
800  calls  —  the  NXX  method. 

Under  this  method,  each  long¬ 
distance  carrier  is  given  a  range 
of  NXXs  to  sell.  When  a  toll-free 
call  is  placed,  the  BOCs  screen 
the  first  six  digits  of  any  800  call, 
look  up  the  carrier  for  that  NXX 
and  then  forward  the  call  to  that 
carrier’s  net.  The  long-haul  carri¬ 
er  performs  the  800  number-to- 


10-digit  number  translation  and 
handles  the  call  from  there.  The 
problem  with  this  is  it  freezes  all 
AT&T  NXXs  with  AT&T.  AT&T 
customers  cannot  use  MCI  with¬ 
out  changing  the  NXX  to  one  on 
MCI’s  list.  This  means  changing 
the  entire  number. 

SS7  holds  the  key 

Hopes  for  a  speedy  move  to 
the  LIDB  system  were  dampened 
in  April  when  the  FCC  adopted 
rules  tying  the  transition  with  de¬ 
velopment  of  SS7  in  the  local 
telephone  network.  The  commis¬ 
sion  ordered  the  BOCs  to  main¬ 
tain  the  800-NXX  access  option 
until  they  deployed  SS7  in  all  ac¬ 
cess  tandems  and  in  end  offices 
serving  more  than  80%  of  their 
originating  toll-free  traffic. 

While  the  BOCs  can  still  roll 
out  new  data  base  systems,  the 
FCC’s  ruling  will  deter  them  from 
forcibly  migrating  long-distance 
carriers  from  the  800-NXX  sys¬ 
tem,  meaning  many  will  likely 
still  use  the  existing  NXX  plan. 

The  new  data  base  system  will 
take  longer  to  process  a  call.  The 
move  to  the  data  base  without  SS7 
was  squelched  because  call  setup 
times  would  increase  from  the 
present  two  seconds  to  as  long  as 
nine  seconds.  Implementation 
under  a  BOC-installed  SS7  system 
would  cut  total  call  setup  time  to 
less  than  five  seconds. 

How  long  will  users  have  to 
wait?  Full  SS7  implementation  is 
not  expected  until  1991. 

AT&T  call  referral 

In  wooing  customers  from 
AT&T,  competitors  are  aided  by 
an  AT&T  800  Service  feature. 
Call  Referral.  The  FCC  ordered 
AT&T  to  provide  a  recording  on 
its  network  stating  that  a  number 
has  been  changed  and  giving  the 
new  number.  This  is  similar  to  the 
recording  the  local  telephone 
company  provides  when  you 
move  across  town. 

The  competition,  however,  is 
somewhat  hindered  by  the  fact 
that  AT&T  provides  Call  Referral 
on  its  Megacom  800  and  standard 
800  products  only.  Readyline 
customers  are  left  to  get  the  word 
out  themselves  if  they  choose  to 
switch.  This  favors  AT&T  in  the 
business  line-terminated  800  ser¬ 
vices  niche. 

AT&T  is  very  protective  of  its 
new  Readyline  client  base.  The 
Readyline  service  has  proven  to 
be  a  phenomenal  success  for 
AT&T,  much  larger  than  antici¬ 
pated  in  early  marketing  plans. 
The  changes  in  switched  access 
charges  over  the  past  few  years 
have  also  made  Readyline  more 
economical  than  Standard  800  in 
most  uses.  The  only  drawback  is 
that  the  Readyline  service  does 
not  offer  the  advanced  800  ser¬ 
vice  features  of  Megacom  and 
Standard  800. 

Conversely,  MCI’s  and  US 
Sprint’s  800  business  line  prod¬ 
ucts  offer  most  of  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  as  their  dedicated  800  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  those  features  are 
growing.  MCI  and  US  Sprint  have 
steadily  implemented  new  fea- 


The  future  of  800 


service  to 

Competition  for  the  residen¬ 
tial  market  is  taking  interesting 
twists  lately. 

With  AT&T,  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  and  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  heating  up 
the  low-end  marketplace  with 
special  residential  buying 
plans,  Telecom*USA,  Inc.  is 
launching  a  new  service  called 
Personal  Hotline.  For  a  mere 
$2.75  per  month  plus  29  cents 
per  minute,  homeowners  can 
get  what  will  likely  be  the  latest 
fad:  their  own  800  numbers. 

Picture  it:  1-800-THETEDS, 
l-800-TOMMYSMith,  1 -800- 
BOWLERS. 

Pricing  for  other  “business 
line  terminated  services,”  as 
800  numbers  are  called,  is  also 
low.  AT&T  and  MCI  charge  $20 
a  month;  US  Sprint  only  $  1 0  per 
month. 

While  this  may  seem  like  a 
lot  of  money,  consider  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  an  average 
American  family: 

■  One  of  the  2.3  kids  is  in  col¬ 
lege  and  calls  home  a  lot.  Those 
calls  are  now  placed  via  the  col¬ 
lege’s  direct  distance  dialing 
(DDD)  system  with  rates  of 
around  30  cents  a  minute. 

■  The  family  has  one  set  of 
grandparents,  which  it  sup¬ 
ports.  The  grandparents  call 
their  “kids”  once  a  week  to  chat 
for  a  half  hour.  Again,  likely 
per-minute  costs  are  around  25 
to  30  cents. 

■  Both  the  husband  and  wife 
have  jobs  that  require  travel. 
Both  average  one  business  trip  a 
month.  Credit  card  calls  home 
cost  50  to  80  cents  each  in  sur- 


the  home 

charges,  plus  per-minute 
charges  of  around  25  to  30 
cents. 

■  Finally,  put  an  answering  ma¬ 
chine  at  home.  Calling  in  from 
anywhere,  with  a  credit  card, 
will  run  the  family  member  a 
surcharge  again,  regardless  if 
there  are  any  messages  on  the 
machine.  And  if  the  call  is  made 
from  a  hotel,  who  knows  what 
extra  surcharges  will  be  lumped 
on  top  of  that. 

It  doesn’t  take  long  for  these 
credit  card  surcharges  and  high 
DDD  rates  to  pay  for  an  800 
number.  Usage  rates  for  busi¬ 
ness  line  services  are  typically 
less  than  the  DDD  rates.  For  in¬ 
stance,  US  Sprint’s  FONLine 
800  service,  with  a  fixed  fee  of 
$10  a  month,  costs  only  18  to 
23  cents  per  minute  on  average 
—  making  it  less  expensive 
than  many  residential  daytime 
long-distance  rates. 

Granted,  the  800  usage 
charges  for  any  of  the  carriers 
may  not  always  be  cheaper  than 
DDD  rates.  Some  of  the  low-end 
800  services  do  not  discount 
evening  or  night/weekend  call¬ 
ing. 

But  the  convenience  of  an 
800  number  can  make  up  for 
the  few  pennies  lost.  Just  think, 
ten  digits  instead  of  25.  And 
what’s  more,  many  of  the  new 
providers  of  toll-free  services 
are  opening  up  exchanges  that 
have  not  been  available  before. 

If  you  have  been  waiting  to 
spell  out  something  special, 
now  may  be  the  time  to  call  your 
carriers. 

—  Daniel  Briere 


tures  over  the  past  year. 

Looking  to  the  future 

Toll-free  services  are  going  to 
continue  growing  in  the  future. 
Some  of  the  advancements  to 
look  for  are: 

■  Multiple  locations  served  by  a 
single  number.  Advanced  800 
prompting  messages  and  routing 
features  will  allow  customers  to 
control  corporate  traffic  flow 
among  the  various  locations. 

Look  for  AT&T  to  increase  its 
emphasis  on  advanced  800  fea¬ 
tures  as  it  has  a  definite  lead  in 
this  area. 

■  Globalization  of  telecommuni¬ 
cations.  Plunging  international 
transmission  costs,  driven  by  an 
abundance  of  international  fiber 
and  satellite  capacity,  will  allow 
companies  to  transfer  calls  easily 
among  countries. 

Picture  the  international  com¬ 
pany  of  the  1990s,  with  six  or  sev¬ 
en  sales  offices  located  around 
the  globe  and  one  800  number  ac¬ 
cessible  from  more  than  100 
countries.  As  each  office  closes,  it 
transfers  the  calls  to  the  next  of¬ 
fice  in  the  chain  —  keeping  the 
office  open  24  hours  a  day.  Inter¬ 
national  virtual  networks  are  just 
around  the  corner. 

■  High  growth  in  the  “900”  ser¬ 
vices.  Firms  will  start  looking  to  a 
combination  of  800  and  900  ser¬ 
vices  to  fulfill  corporate  commu¬ 
nications  needs.  The  software 
company  of  tomorrow,  for  in¬ 
stance,  could  offer  its  patrons 
free  software  support  for  the  first 
30  days  via  an  800  number  and 
charged  support  thereafter  via  a 
900  number. 

■  Increased  use  of  800  numbers 
by  lawyers,  brokers,  accountants, 
voice  mail  firms  and  paging  com¬ 
panies  as  they  seek  to  isolate  and 
bill  back  customers  for  use  of  800 
numbers.  By  providing  each  cli¬ 
ent  with  his  own  800  number, 
companies  can  track  that  client’s 
usage  more  adequately  than 
through  call  distributors. 

Voice  mail  and  paging  compa¬ 
nies  could  take  advantage  of  im¬ 
provements  in  technology;  a  call¬ 
er  could  dial  an  800  number  into 
a  voice  mail  firm,  connect  to  a 
voice  mailbox,  have  the  person 
paged  and  then  be  cross-connect¬ 
ed  with  that  person  for  live  two- 
way  communication.  Demand  for 
800  numbers  among  these 
groups  is  likely  to  rapidly  cut  into 
the  available  supply  of  800  num¬ 
bers. 

■  The  maturity  of  the  network/ 
premise  interface,  providing  an 
intelligent  linkage  between  the 
carrier  networks  and  customer 
premises  equipment.  In  the  not 
too  distant  foture,  customers  will 
be  able  to  assign  bandwidth  dy¬ 
namically  among  different  ser¬ 
vices  through  customer  premise- 
based  terminals. 

Vl'liile  800  numbers  were  a 
novelty  item  for  some  companies 
a  decade  ago,  they  are  going  to  be 
a  fact  of  life  for  the  company  of 
the  1990s.  If  your  firm  does  not 
have  a  number  now,  the  question 
is  not  whether  to  get  one  .  .  .  it’s 
when.  □ 
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Europe  takes  step  toward  VANs 


continued  from  page  4 

group  of  EC  members  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Court  of  Justice  in  Luxem¬ 
bourg  to  protest  a  similar  EC  poli¬ 
cy  for  deregulating  communica¬ 
tions  equipment. 

The  EC  also  adopted  a  propos¬ 
al  last  week  that  would  allow 
voice  and  data  equipment  certi¬ 
fied  by  one  EC  country  to  be  sold 
throughout  Europe.  Currently, 
equipment  vendors  must  receive 
approval  in  each  country  in  which 
they  intend  to  sell. 

The  EC’s  progress  on  the  tele¬ 
communications  front  is  of  great 
importance  to  both  network  us¬ 
ers  and  net  equipment  vendors  in 
the  U.S.,  said  Thomas  Ramsey,  an 


attorney  who  tracks  internation¬ 
al  telecommunications  at  the  law 
firm  of  Squire,  Sanders  &  Demp¬ 
sey  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Common  European  network 
equipment  and  service  standards 
will  make  installing  and  manag¬ 
ing  multinational  networks  easi¬ 
er  for  network  managers,  Ram¬ 
sey  said.  Open  European  markets 
will  be  crucial  to  U.S.  vendors 
that  need  to  augment  their  U.S. 
sales,  he  added.- 

“U.S.  users  and  vendors  will 
be  left  in  the  dust  of  their  Europe¬ 
an  rivals  if  they  don’t  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  what’s  going_^on  in  Eu¬ 
rope,”  Ramsey  said.  D 


First  to  enter  fractional  T-1  field 


Letters 
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must  take  the  lead  and  offer  spe¬ 
cific  solutions  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  industry  and  the  U.S. 
The  FCC  is  charged  with  that  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  it  is  time  the 
commission  began  to  exercise 
some  leadership. 

Anthony  Pocchia 
Partner 
Natoli  and  Pocchia 
Attorneys  at  law 
New  York 

No  systems  development 

I  am  writing  with  regard  to 
the  comprehensive,  well-writ- 
ten  article  by  James  Kobielus 
entitled  “An  environment  for 
collaboration”  {NW,  May  15). 
While  we  were  very  pleased  to 
note  a  reference  to  Bell  Com¬ 
munications  Research,  Inc.’s 
research  of  experimental  inte¬ 


grated  multimedia  architec¬ 
ture,  we  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  clarify  one  important  dis¬ 
tinction:  We  do  not  develop 
conferencing  systems,  as  your 
article  stated. 

Systems  development  is 
considered  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process.  We  do, 
however,  produce  experimen¬ 
tal  prototypes  that  enable  us 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  a  concept  or  technology 
that  relates  to  telecommunica¬ 
tions  network  capabilities. 

This  particular  system  proto¬ 
type  provides  a  framework  for 
studying  how  to  interconnect 
various  media  over  public  net¬ 
works. 

Sincerely, 
John  Lucas 
District  manager 
Media  relations 
BELLCORE 
Livingston,  N.J. 
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mission  of  synchronous  or  asyn¬ 
chronous  data  at  19.2K  bit/sec 
on  the  same  line  as  a  voice  call. 
Multiplexers  at  New  England 
Telephone  central  offices  route 
voice  to  the  switched  network 
and  data  to  a  private  line.  DOV 
Path  Service  costs  $  1 5  a  month. 

New  England  Telephone  also 
filed  to  offer  Digipath  Digital  Ser¬ 
vice  II,  which  is  a  nonhubbed  DDS 
supporting  synchronous  data  at 
2,400,  4.8K,  9.6k  and  56K  bit/ 
sec  in  either  half-  or  full-duplex. 
Digipath  Data  Service  II  can  be 
used  to  support  intra-LATA  point- 
to-point  or  multipoint  private¬ 
line  networks  or  to  access  inter¬ 


exchange  carrier  DDSs. 

Eliminating  the  hub  used  in 
traditional  DDSs  reduces  mileage 
charges,  Sonnenschein  said.  With 
a  hub,  users  had  to  lease  a  circuit 
from  their  premises  to  a  central 
office  with  a  DDS  hub.. 

Finally,  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  filed  to  offer  a  Secondary 
Channel  Capability  as  an  option 
for  its  DDS  II.  The  option  enables 
users  to  make  use  of  bandwidth 
within  the  Digipath  circuit  that  is 
normally  reserved  for  use  by  the 
carrier  to  transmit  network  diag¬ 
nostic  data  between  sites. 

If  approved,  all  four  services 
will  be  available  in  October.  □ 


AT&T  plans  to  pare  DDS  rates 
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Conn.,  said  although  he  believes 
the  20%  reduction  brings  AT&T’s 
56k  bit/sec  DDS  rates  more  in 
line  with  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.’s  and  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.’s  rates,  it  is  still  not 
enough  to  make  the  service  com¬ 
petitive  with  other  alternatives 
such  as  T-1  and  fractional  T-1. 

In  addition  to  the  pricing  ad¬ 
justments,  AT&T  also  announced 
a  new  routing  plan  designed  to  of¬ 
fer  a  higher  degree  of  network 


protection  for  56K  bit/sec  DDS 
circuit  users. 

Under  the  Special  Routing 
Custom  Diversity  plan,  three 
physically  diverse  routes  are  pro¬ 
vided  where  available  between 
AT&T  serving  offices  for  an  extra 
charge  of  $  1 50  per  month  per  cir¬ 
cuit,  plus  a  onetime  installation 
fee  of  $ 300.  □ 

Senior  writer  Paul  Desmond 
contributed  to  this  story. 
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July  6-7,  San  Francisco 

—  PC  Networking.  Contact: 
InfoUN,  P.O.  Box  162323, 
Austin,  Texas  78716;  (800) 
526-7469. 

July  10-11,  Boston  — 
Troubleshooting  &  Main¬ 
taining  the  IBM  PC,  XT,  AT, 
PS/2  &  Compatibles.  Also 
July  17-18,  New  York.  Con¬ 
tact:  Data-Tech  Institute,  La- 
keview  Plaza,  P.O.  Box  2429, 
Clifton,  N.J.  07015;  (201) 
478-5400. 

July  11-12,  Toronto  — 
CASE:  A  Manager’s  Guide. 

Contact:  Technology  Transfer 
Institute,  741  10th  St.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  90402;  (213) 
394-8305. 

July  11-14,  San  Diego 

—  PC  Networking:  Hands- 
On  Workshop.  Contact:  In¬ 
tegrated  Computer  Systems, 
6053  W.  Century  Blvd.,  P.O. 
Box45383,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90045;  (213)  417-9700. 

July  12-14,  Los  Angeles 

—  Introduction  to  ISDN. 

Contact:  Integrated  Computer 
Systems. 

July  12-14,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  —  Defense  Data 
Network.  Contact:  Systems 
Technology  Forum,  Suite  150, 
10201  Lee  Highway,  Fairfax, 
Va.  22030;  (703)  591-3666. 

July  17-18,  Boston  — 
Understanding  Data  Com¬ 
munications.  Contact:  Data- 
Tech  Institute. 

July  17-18,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  —  900  Service. 

Contact:  Telestrategies,  Suite 
100,  1355  Beverly  Road, 
McLean,  Va.  22101;  (703) 
734-7050. 

July  17-19,  Boston  — 
Open  Systems  with 
TCP/IP.  Contact:  Technol¬ 
ogy  Transfer  Institute. 

July  17-21,  Sturbridge, 
Mass.  —  Fiberoptic  Work¬ 
shop.  Contact:  Fiberoptic 
Communications  Corp.,  298 
New  Boston  Road,  Sturbridge, 
Mass.  01566. 

July  19-21,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  —  Understanding 
ISDN.  Contact:  BIS  CAP  Inter¬ 
national,  77  Rumford  Ave., 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154;  (617) 
891-1550. 

July  19-23,  Boston  — 
Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nection.  Contact:  The  Omni¬ 
com  Institute,  115  Park  St. 
S.E.,  Vienna,  Va.  22180;  (703) 
281-1135. 
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Sikes  gets  nod  to  fill  FCC  post 


Fire,  virus  only 
raise  awareness 

continued  from  page  4 
$  1  million  over  the  past  two  years 
for  these  reasons.  About  2%  said 
they  had  lost  more  than  $  1  mil¬ 
lion. 

“Why  do  organizations  con¬ 
tinue  to  experience  financial 
losses  in  the  very  areas  [informa¬ 
tion  systems]  they  are  investing 
the  most  resources?”  asked  Greg¬ 
ory  Therkalsen,  Ernst  &  Whin- 
ney’s  national  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  security. 

“The  survey  results  suggest 
that  many  may  not  take  a  broad 


continued  from  page  2 

more  fluid  organization,”  said 
Stan  Ratcliffe,  vice-president  of 
Telenet’s  systems  integration 
group. 

Industry  analysts  said  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  US  Sprint  and  Telenet 
would  provide  users  with  one- 
stop  shopping  for  voice,  data  and 
video  networks. 

“In  the  past,  a  user  had  to  be  a 
systems  integrator  to  deal  with 
[US  Sprint]  and  Telenet,”  said 
Howard  Anderson,  managing  di- 


Transport  Can. 
devises  plan 

continued  from  page  1 
promises  to  save  money  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  staff  required  to  support 
mainframe-based  data  centers, 
said  Dan  Perley,  director  of  inter¬ 
mediate  informatics  for  Trans¬ 
port  Canada. 

Transport  Canada  also  in¬ 
tends  to  provide  application  por¬ 
tability  from  the  workstation  to 
the  mainframe  level  by  running 
its  brand  of  Unix  on  all  its  proces¬ 
sors.  The  project  will  bring  the 
department  into  compliance  with 
the  Committee  on  Open  Systems 
Application  Criteria  (COSAC). 
COSAC  is  the  Canadian  version  of 
the  U.S.’  Government  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnection  Profile. 

SNA  backbone 

Transport  Canada,  headquar¬ 
tered  here,  employs  23,000  peo¬ 
ple  and  is  the  second  largest  Ca¬ 
nadian  government  department, 
after  defense,  Perley  said.  The 
department’s  Systems  Network 
Architecture  backbone,  anchored 
by  an  IBM  3084Q  mainframe, 
supports  some  3,000  3270-type 
terminals  at  about  200  sites  na¬ 
tionwide.  The  network  also  sup¬ 
ports  IBM  minicomputers  at  nine 
regional  sites. 

The  SNA  network  is  used  to 
support  an  array  of  financial,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  office  automation  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  burden  on  the  network  is 
increasing  as  branches  of  the  de¬ 
partment  turn  to  automation  to 
contend  with  national  budget 
cuts  that  have  reduced  staffing 
levels. 

Transport  Canada’s  long-term 
strategy  to  support  increased 


enough  view  of  information  secu¬ 
rity  and  may  be  applying  their  re¬ 
sources  too  narrowly,”  Therkal¬ 
sen  said. 

Almost  40%  of  respondents 
said  their  business  continuity 
planning  is  limited  to  data  pro¬ 
cessing  or  is  performed  irregular¬ 
ly,  he  said. 

Only  5%  of  respondents  said 
their  organizations  use  encryp¬ 
tion  for  confidential  data  sent 
over  public  networks. 

When  asked  about  network 
concerns,  only  17%  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  the  unintended  use  of 
their  networks  is  an  important 
issue  and  11%  rated  loss  of  mes- 


rector  for  The  Yankee  Group. 
“These  are  two  very  strong  orga¬ 
nizations  that  are  now  working  to 
eliminate  this  problem.” 

US  Sprint  currently  offers  45 
products,  ranging  from  voice  ser¬ 
vices,  including  WATS  and  800 
service,  to  digital  data  services, 
T-1  and  fractional  T-1,  over  its 
25,000  route  mile  nationwide  fi¬ 
ber-optic  network. 

Telenet  offers  private  data 
nets  and  public  packet-switching 


processing  needs  without  adding 
operations  staff  began  evolving 
last  year  following  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  study  to  determine  its  fu¬ 
ture  processing  requirements. 

The  study  recommended  that 
the  department  migrate  its  net¬ 
work  from  a  three-tiered  proces¬ 
sor  architecture  to  a  four-tiered 
architecture,  said  Jim  Gazzard, 
chief  of  intermediate  informatics 
technology  at  Transport  Canada. 

The  tiers  include:  enterprise,  a 
single  centralized  data  center; 
area,  a  region  supported  by  a 
large  data  processing  center; 
unit,  a  local,  departmental-level 
minicomputer  supporting  from 
five  to  50  users;  and  personal,  the 
desktop  level. 

The  architecture  determines 
where  applications  run  and  does 
not  represent  a  network  hierar¬ 
chy,  Gazzard  said. 

It  was  clear  from  the  study  that 
the  unit-level  processors  would 
be  key  to  adding  network  horse¬ 
power  without  dramatically  in¬ 
creasing  net  management  staff, 
Perley  said.  It  was  also  clear  that 
Transport  Canada  needed  a  strat¬ 
egy  to  buy  and  support  these  pro¬ 
cessors. 

To  address  that  need,  the  de¬ 
partment  developed  a  program 
whereby  any  department  that 
wants  a  minicomputer  also  has  to 
nominate  someone  from  its  own 
staff  to  operate  it. 

When  installed,  the  minicom¬ 
puters  will  be  linked  via  an  X.25 
packet  network  to  a  gateway  that 
provides  access  to  the  SNA  net  so 
users  can  still  access  mainframe- 
based  applications  and  Transport 
Canada  personnel  can  support 
the  local  operator. 

In  keeping  with  the  effort  to 
migrate  toward  OSI,  X.25  will 


sage  integrity  as  important. 

Management  awareness 

On  the  bright  side,  manage¬ 
ment  awareness  of  network  secu¬ 
rity  is  strong,  Browne  said.  “The 
[virus]  and  Hinsdale  events 
helped  to  raise  awareness  great¬ 
ly,”  he  said. 

About  87%  of  executive-level 
management  respondents  said 
security  is  an  important  issue  in 
their  organizations.  About  28% 
said  their  organizations  plan  to 
use  computer  virus  detection 
software,  suggesting  that  they 
feel  vulnerable  to  the  virus 
threat.  □ 


services  in  the  U.S.  and  several 
dozen  foreign  countries.  The  firm 
provides  services  including  net¬ 
work  engineering,  consulting 
and  maintenance  through  its  sys¬ 
tems  integration  unit. 

US  Sprint  and  Telenet  have 
worked  together  on  major  inte¬ 
grated  voice/data  networking 
projects  for  users  such  as  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  and  the  State  of 
Illinois.  In  both  cases,  US  Sprint 
provided  the  network  services 
and  Telenet  handled  network  im¬ 
plementation  and  operations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Telenet’s  Ratcliffe.  □ 


evolve  into  the  network  back¬ 
bone  as  mid-range  systems  pro¬ 
liferate,  Perley  said.  SNA  will  ex¬ 
ist  only  around  the  IBM 
enterprise  and  area  clusters. 

“^at  we’re  going  to  see  is  a 
gradual  evolution  toward  an  OSI 
network  over  the  next  two,  three, 
four  years,”  Perley  said. 

“Every  time  a  unit-level  sys¬ 
tem  is  acquired,  30,  40  or  50 
more  people  become  open  net¬ 
work  users,”  he  said. 

Greater  Unix 

Each  of  the  mid-range  systems 
will  run  Greater  Unix  (GX), 
Transport  Canada’s  own  brand  of 
Unix.  Transport  Canada  devel¬ 
oped  GX  to  standardize  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  version  of  Unix  and  promote 
application  portability.  GX  is  a 
combination  of  Unix  System  V.4, 
which  is  backed  by  Unix  Interna¬ 
tional,  and  AIX,  IBM’s  version  of 
Unix  supported  by  the  OSF. 

“Invariably  there’s  going  to  be 
a  very  large  overlap  at  the  kernel 
level  between  those  [versions],” 
said  Michael  Plouff,  director  gen¬ 
eral  of  information  management 
services  for  Transport  Canada. 
“What  we  hope  to  do  is  just  tap 
the  intersection  of  those  two  ker¬ 
nels  and  use  that  as  our  subset  for 
applications  development  and 
operating  systems.” 

Eventually,  Transport  Canada 
expects  its  GX  to  run  on  all  four  of 
its  processor  levels,  from  the 
desktop,  personal  level  to  the  en¬ 
terprise-level  mainframes. 

Transport  Canada  will  test  and 
certify  a  maximum  of  five  hard¬ 
ware  vendors  and  three  office 
automation  software  suppliers, 
each  of  which  will  be  asked  to  bid 
on  all  minicomputer  purchases, 
Perley  said.  □ 


continued  from  page  1 

by  corporations  to  make  the 
country  more  competitive. 

“The  FCC  has  got  to  under¬ 
stand  the  global  implications  of 
its  decisions,”  he  said. 

Sikes,  Barrett  and  Marshall 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Sikes  said  he  is  hopeful 
the  confirmations  will  be  made  by 
Aug.  5,  when  Congress  adjourns 
for  summer  recess. 

If  confirmed,  Sikes  will  serve 
until  1993,  finishing  out  the  five- 
year  term  left  vacant  when  Mimi 
Weyforth  Dawson  resigned  as 
FCC  commissioner  in  1987  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  secretary  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 
Current  Chairman  Dennis  Patrick 
resigned  in  April  but  agreed  to  re¬ 
main  at  the  agency  until  a  succes¬ 
sor  was  nominated  and  con¬ 
firmed. 

The  only  question  now  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  FCC  is  whether  Com¬ 
missioner  Patricia  Diaz  Dennis, 
whose  term  ended  last  week,  will 
be  renominated.  At  press  time,  an 
aide  to  Diaz  Dennis  said  she  had 
not  received  word  about  her  posi¬ 
tion.  She  may  remain  as  a  com¬ 
missioner  until  a  successor  is 
chosen. 

Many  in  Washington  last  week 
said  they  believe  Sikes’  back¬ 
ground  will  make  him  a  good  FCC 
chairman.  He  was  once  assistant 
attorney  general  for  the  state  of 
Missouri;  served  as  the  director  of 
consumer  affairs,  regulation  and 
licensing  in  the  cabinet  of  former 
Missouri  Governor  Kitt  Bond;  and 
formed  a  broadcast  management 
and  consulting  firm,  Sikes  and  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  in  Springfield,  Mo. 

However,  others  said  privately 
they  fear  Sikes  may  be  more  of  an 
ideologue  than  a  pragmatist  in  di¬ 
recting  FCC  policy.  That  could  an¬ 
tagonize  a  Congress  that  has 
sparred  with  the  past  two  FCC 
chairmen. 

Legislators  complain  bitterly 
that  current  FCC  Chairman  Pat¬ 
rick  and  former  Chairman  Mark 
Fowler  ignored  the  will  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  carrying  out  communica¬ 
tions  policy  decisions.  As  a  result. 
Congress  has  consistently  re¬ 
fused  to  increase  funding  or  staff¬ 
ing  for  the  FCC. 

During  his  tenure  at  NTIA, 
Sikes  has  been  a  strong  propo¬ 
nent  of  deregulation  of  the  com¬ 
munications  industry. 

In  1987,  Sikes  urged  the  FCC 
to  allow  the  regional  Bell  holding 
companies  into  the  information 
services  market.  Sikes  admitted 
in  later  interviews  that  the  move 
was  partly  intended  to  spur  a  con¬ 
frontation  between  the  FCC  and 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Harold 
Greene,  who  oversees  the  Con¬ 
sent  Decree. 

Sikes  was  also  a  vocal  support¬ 
er  of  the  FCC’s  efforts  to  imple¬ 
ment  price  cap  regulation.  Under 
that  plan,  a  ceiling  is  placed  on 
the  prices  carriers  can  charge 
customers,  as  opposed  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  rate  of  return  system,  which 
regulates  telephone  carrier  prof¬ 
its.  Some  in  the  industry  view 


price  caps  as  the  first  step  toward 
total  deregulation  of  AT&T. 

Brian  Moir,  counsel  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Communications  As¬ 
sociation,  said  the  members  of 
his  group  look  forw'ard  to  work¬ 
ing  with  the  new  team  at  the  FCC. 
The  ICA  has  had  a  long  relation¬ 
ship  with  Sikes,  during  which  he 
has  focused  on  user  issues,  Moir 
said. 

“In  the  international  area, 
[Sikes]  played  an  exemplary  role 
in  trying  to  satisfy  concerns  in  the 
user  community,”  Moir  said.  For 
example,  through  a  series  of  in¬ 
ternational  discussions,  dubbed 
market  access  fact  finding  ses¬ 
sions,  Sikes  was  instrumental  in 
persuading  the  government  of 
West  Germany  to  offer  private¬ 
line  services,  he  said. 

Michael  Senkowski,  counsel 
for  the  Tele-Communications  As¬ 
sociation,  said  the  group  is  opti¬ 
mistic  about  Sikes’  nomination 


“T 

Xt’s  important  at 
this  time  of  explosive 
industry  growth  to  have 
an  FCC  chairman  who  is 
able,  experienced  and 
knowledgeable.” 

AAA 


for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  he 
has  been  involved  in  the  telecom¬ 
munications  field  for  some  time 
and  “can  hit  the  ground  running’  ’ 
on  major  issues  such  as  Tariffs  1 2 
and  15,  and  price  caps  for  the  lo¬ 
cal  exchange  carriers,  Senkowski 
said. 

Senkowski  also  praised  Sikes 
for  his  openness.  “I’m  confident 
we  can  demonstrate  legitimate 
user  concerns  [and  get  a  fair 
hearing].” 

Ken  Phillips,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Corporate  Tele¬ 
communications  Users,  said  us¬ 
ers  would  benefit  because  Sikes  is 
experienced  and  knows  the  issues 
facing  the  telecommunications 
industry.  He  also  said  Sikes  is 
fair-minded  and  willing  to  exam¬ 
ine  all  points  of  view  on  an  issue. 

A  spokesman  for  AT&T  said 
the  carrier  is  pleased  with  the 
nomination. 

“It’s  important  at  this  time  of 
explosive  industry  growth  to  have 
an  FCC  chairman  who  is  able,  ex¬ 
perienced,  knowledgeable  and 
willing  to  listen  to  all  sides  when 
public  policy  issues  face  resolu¬ 
tion.” 

A  spokesman  for  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  echoed  sim¬ 
ilar  sentiments. 

“US  Sprint  has  always  found 
Sikes  to  be  open,  available,  hon¬ 
est,  forthright  and  knowledge¬ 
able  on  all  telecommunications 
issues,”  according  to  the  spokes¬ 
man.  □ 


US  sprint  may  assimilate  Telenet 
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Honoring  Excellence  in  Enterprise  Networking 

Networking. 

It’s  the  joining  together  of  computer  and  communications  technologies.  And  today,  it’s  virtually 
redefining  the  way  the  world  does  business. 

Enterprise  Networking:  the  competitive  frontier. 

Networking  is  fast  becoming  a  primary  factor  in  corporate  strategy.  Enterprise  Networks  -  the  sum 
of  a  corporation’s  investment  in  computer  and  communications  strategy  -  are  the  next  competitive 
frontier.  Like  any  frontier,  this  one  has  its  trail  blazers  and  pioneers.  And  that’s  who  we  intend  to 
honor. 


ENNEs...The  Enterprise  Network  Excellence  Awards. 

The  publishers  of  Network  World  and  the  promoters  of  NetWorld  have  created  the  ENNEs  to  honor 
achievement  in  the  creative  use  of  enterprise  networking  that  improves  corporate  efficiency  and 
profitability.  Winners  will  be  chosen  by  a  distinguished  panel  of  judges  evaluating  nominees  in  seven 
categories: 

User  Company  Awards: 

Single  Site:  Internetworked  LANs  at  a  single  location. 

Campus:  Internetworked  LANs  within  one  state. 

National:  Internetworked  LANs/WANs  connecting  sites  within  more  than  one  state. 

Global:  Internetworked  LANsAVANs  connecting  international  sites. 

Value  Added  Reseller  Awards: 

Small-sized  VARs:  Annual  sales  less  than  $5  million 
Medium-sized  VARs:  Annual  sales  between  $5  and 
$10  million 

Large-sized  VARs:  Annual  sales  over  $10  million 

Nominees  will  be  judged  based  on  success  in 
completing  a  specified  network  enterprise 
networking  mission:  reducing  costs;  increasing 
production;  or  improving  efficiency  in  such  areas  as 
sales,  marketing,  distribution,  information 
management,  financial  controls  and  customer 
satisfaction. 

Plan  to  attend  the  ENNE  Industry  Awards  dinner  in 
the  Hyatt  Regency  at  Reunion  Hotel  in  Dallas  this 
September  and  help  pay  tribute  to  those  individuals 
and  companies  reshaping  the  way  the  world  does 
business. 


™Enne  Awards 

Honoring  The  Best  Of  The  Best. 


Call,  or  write  for  your  ENNE  Award  Nomination  Forms  today.  And  salute  those  who  are  defining  tomorrow. 

THE  ENNE  AWARDS  PROGRAM  305  Madison  Avenue,  Suite  2140,  New  York,  NY  10165 

212  983-4965 


